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a sociologist looks at adult education 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Among those who are deeply con- 


cerned about adult education and 
active in developing its operations, 
certain differences have arisen regard 
ing both what they are trying to do 
(objectives), and how they are doing 
it (methods). Some have felt that 
these differences must be resolved if 
any substantial unity is to be effected 
in the adult education movement. 
Others believe that these differences 
are a sign of health and vigor, and 
total 


standing of adult education. They be 


contribute to a_ better under- 
lieve, however, that those who differ 
should understand each other’s posi 
tions and reasoning, and respect and 
trust each other, though they may not 
agree. This means that adult educators 
should even be ready to “listen and 
learn,” one of the first and most im- 
portant precepts of adult education 
Some of the more substantial of these 
current issues will be considered, but 
first some assumptions. 


Any 


things for granted. To the one who 


rationalization takes some 
is doing the rationalizing these things 
often seem too obvious to mention. 


When the rationalization is being com- 
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municated to others, however, it be- 
comes important to make it explicit 
because it forms the frame of refer 
ence within which one reasons out his 
beliefs. Here are several assumptions 
which seem important to this con- 


sideration. 


the nature of an issue 


Che first assumption deals with the 
of 


opinion and issue are synonymous 


nature an issue. Difference-of 
terms. Issues deal with opinions, never 


with matters of fact. They are con 


cerned with what one thinks facts 
mean, what ought to be done about 
facts, the adequacies or inadequacies 
of the facts available for the purpose 
in hand, the completeness or incom 
pleteness of the facts selected and used, 
the implications of the facts for con 
cepts and for action, the relation of 
the facts to value patterns, and the 
like. These are all opinions which are 
related to the facts, but do not deal 
with the facts as such. 


An 


with which many people speak is the 


illustration of the carelessness 


frequent use of the phrase “as a mat 
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ter of fact,” when in most cases what 
should have been said is “in my 
opinion.” The ability to distinguish 
between facts and opinions is a very 
important matter which is not fully 
appreciated by many people. 

Since it is opinions — what facts 
mean, their significance in the ac- 
cumulations of knowledge, their im- 
plications for relationships, beliefs, and 
behavior, what we do about them 
which are so very important, it is 
essential that they be given careful 
consideration. 

Much thought should be given to 
the formation of one’s opinions. The 
different 


people should be taken carefully into 


many opinions of other 
consideration in the process of formu- 
lating Opinions, because in the process 
of c onside ring many different opinions 
a more balanced and adequate opinion 
will result. This is the area within 
which most adults education takes 
Only 


concerned with the simple, 


place. occasionally are adults 
unques- 


tioning acquiring of information. 


the sources of bias 


Bias has come to have a bad con- 
notation. We usually speak disparag- 
ingly when we say a person is biased. 
Yet adult education’s business is to 
develop bias in people: for example, 
bias toward logical thinking, a bias 
toward democratic values. Bias as such 
is neither good nor bad. It is, however, 
a characteristic of human_ beings 
which must be reckoned with. 

We come by our biases partly from 
the culture within which we are born 
and grown up, partly from values, 
compulsions, and limitations within 


our immediate family, partly from the 


period within which we were brought 
up, and from many other sources. 
There are sources of biases, however, 
which are of our own making. They 
are found in the interests we have, in 
the choices we make, in the associa- 
tions we select, in the vocation we 
follow. 

Some of these biases are assiduously 
developed and meticulously observed. 
Biases are a vital part of our pattern 
of living and are clung to because they 
facilitate thinking and behavior. The 
problem of bias is not to rid ourselves 
and others of bias, as is often thought, 
but to understand and help others to 
understand what bias is, how to use it, 
and how to be selective with reference 
to the biases we hold. 


consequences of 
specialization 


Almost everyone in this day and 
age is a specialist. Even the laborer in 
the city streets spends his working 
life digging ditches and filling them 
up. On the higher technical levels the 
narrowness of the focus and concen 
tration of study, thinking, and activity 
is very great. Such concentration of 
attention has to be at the expense of 
broader considerations. It tends to 
isolate the specialist from other areas 
of living and experience. In the very 
nature of our modern world people 
more en- 


have become more and 


grossed in their specialized activities 


and increasingly concerned with their 
vested interests. Along with this pre- 
occupation of time and ene rgy, they 
have been conditioned to think that 
all of the things which need to be 
done are the jobs of other specialists. 


They are not aware of the problems 
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which they have in common with 
their neighbors, nor do they see the 
potentialities for the solution of com- 
munity problems in working cooper- 
atively with other members of the 
community whose specialties are dif- 
ferent. They are not sensitive to their 
responsibilities as citizens, as members 
of a community. 

Another implication of this intense 
development of specialists is lopsided- 
ness. With all their high degree of 
knowledge and their high order of 
skill in their specialization, there are 
other areas in which they are abys- 
mally ignorant. One of the traditional 
values which we cling to because it 
seems still to be desirable is the well- 
rounded development of the human 
individual. 


universal problems 
of integration 


Specialization has been responsible 
for most of the benefits which modern 
civilization has provided. It is a great 
asset of the technological age and it 
will continue to increase in its com- 
plexity and productiveness. Not only 
through acquiring new knowledge, 
discovering new resources, developing 
efficient 
through improvements in organization 
and administration have productive 
processes been stepped up. No area 
has been immune from the impact of 
specialization—the physical and the 
social industry, business, 
medical science, health services, social 
work, recreation, education, and the 
others all have benefited greatly. 

The social cost of this progress, 
however, has been considerable in the 
many difficult problems which have 


more methods, but also 


sciences, 


accompanied specialization. Commu- 
nity life has become fractionated. 
Functions and _ functionaries have 
grown isolated from their community 
matrix as they have failed to recognize 
the importance of their many relation- 
ships. Lack of sensitivity to increasing 
interdependence and interrelationships 
has often produced competition where 
cooperation is required. Workers in 
health services and workers in social 
services tread on each other's toes. 
Recreation and education compete on 
the one hand for financial support and 
on the other hand for the time of 
people. 

The great cost of medical services 
throws them into competition with 
the other necessities of life. Manu- 
facturers vie to beat each other to 
sales records, forgetting their social 
function to supply human needs w hich 
gives them their right to be. Auto 
mobile concerns spend fortunes to 
make saleable models, forgetting their 
basic responsibility to make safe and 
satisfactory automotive transportation 
on which the American economy de- 
pends. Advertising aids and abets the 
cut-throat competition of business and 
industry, losing sight of its important 
role in the dynamics of change. 

Another type of difficulty arises 
when it becomes clear that a complex 
social problem needs to be examined 
from many points of view. Perhaps 
the situation may require such a com- 
bination as an economist, a sociologist, 
a psychologist, a criminologist, a 
medical scientist, a social worker, an 
educator. But these people do not 
know how to work together. ‘I hey do 
not have sufficient knowledge in each 
other’s fields to understand their re- 
spective points of view. They are not 
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acquainted with the methods of anal- 
ysis and research in other fields than 
their own. They even find difficulty 
in communicating with each other be- 
cause each speaks the jargon of his 
own discipline. 

The paramount problem of the 
present iS getting back together the 
things which the specialists have taken 
apart. The magnitude of this problem 
has been seen in some of its minor 
manifestations which have been at 
tacked with some measure of success. 
In some areas of activity such as social 
services, religion, education, health, 
business, and the like, councils have 
been formed for collaboration and 
cooperation, but positive constructive 
planning and activity have been dif- 
ficult because the institutions involved 
have been hampered by their tradi- 
tional patterns, their separate prestige, 
and other vested interests. No com- 
prehensive theory of integration has 
vet been devised, let alone any sub- 


stantial attack on the basic problem. 

Where does adult education come 
in? First, it must get its own house in 
order. The development of a united 
adult education movement in_ the 
United States, and planning and oper 
ating the local programs of adult edu 


cation on a community basis are not 


only important as such, but also as a 


potentially significant contribution to 
ward the solution of the big problem 
“of integration, 

Second, adult education should help 
people become aware of the problem, 
to understand why it has arisen and 
the importance of doing something 
about it, and to see their responsibility 
and the part they can play in its solu- 


tion. 
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Third, it should stimulate and par- 
ticipate in many endeavors to work 
on different aspects of the problem 
in the life of the community. 


community potential 
for integration 


Since community makes specializa- 
tion and technology possible, it must 
be the framework within which in 
tegration takes place. The community 
is where the individual can see the 


problem and go to work on it. 


It is no accident that the importance 
of the community is being increasing- 
ly realized in many quarters social 
health, 
business, industry, and the like. To 


work, education, recreation. 
each of these types of operation the 
particular community in which it 
goes on makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. Standards and tastes of people 
must be met. Goals and objectives 
must be in terms of people’s experience 
and within the range of their ex- 
pectancy. Operations must be gauged 
to the resources of the community 
and to the level of the prevailing pat 
terns of activity. Values accepted by 
the people of the community must be 
recognized and accepted. Many other 
aspects of community relationships 
also have to be taken into considera- 
tion. There are important beginnings 
to the solution of the far-reaching 
problems of integration. 

The role of adult education has 


several dimensions: propagating a 
sense of the meaning of citizenship, 
helping people spell out in their own 
terms the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, interpreting the meaning and im 
portance of community dev elopment, 


and helping to organize people in 
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accord with their sense of responsi- 
bility as citizens in activities for the 
improvement and 
their communities. 


development of 


an eclectic philosophy 


It is undoubtedly obvious that this 
statement is written by a sociologist. 
Consequently it reflects certain char- 
acteristics of a sociological point of 
view. Among these are: the recogni- 
tion of the great complexity of situa- 


tions and of problems, the endeavor 


to see the crux of the problem and 
the relationships of the many factors 
involved; the habit of turning to the 
multiplicity of resources available for 
information, analysis, interpretation, 
and projection, the piecing together 
of many of these items to work out 
rational solutions of problems. 


This means looking at problems on 


g 
a factual basis in as realistic a manner 
as possible, endeavoring to build solu- 
tions which are pragmatically sound 
in the light of these realities, while 
never losing sight of the idealistic 
goals toward which the solutions of 
problems are intended to move. Per- 
haps it is inevitable that a sociologist 
should be an eclectic in his philosoph- 
ical thinking. 

This is in effect an apologetic of 
the writer rationalizing the difficulty 
he finds in alternatives in the adult 
education ideas concerning which 
there has been so much argument. The 
ideas seem more complementary than 
antithetical. Of course, emphasis will 
differ not only as circumstances and 
specific objectives require, but also ac- 
cording to the bent of the adult edu- 
cator himself. The problem would 


seem to be one of balance. 


It is fortunate that issues arise and 
that differences of opinion exist among 
adult educators, for this throws ideas 
into the hopper of discussion where 
various points of view can be con- 
sidered, opinions refined, and ideas 
worked into balance. It is at this point 
that thinking is kept alive and new 
approaches to understanding are 
spawned. Such discussion, however, 
must be a true exchange of ideas, and 
approached with a learning attitude 
on the part of participants. Debate 
and efforts to prove one position is 
right or someone’s ideas are wrong 


have no place. 


the ultimate objective 


There are different concepts of 
what education is and the elements of 
which it consists. On two points, how- 
ever, there is fundamental agreement. 
First, education is something which 
happens inside an individual. No mat- 
ter what the circumstances or the re- 
lationships which are considered 
essential, if nothing happens to the 
individual, education does not take 
place. Second, although that which 
happens to individuals may be de 
scribed in many different terms, all 
will imply growth, development, or 
change. This ts to say education is a 
dynamic thing. When we are dealing 
with education we are dealing with a 
pow erful force which can be used for 
many purposes and towards many dif 
ferent kinds of ends. 

Since education is a means, the ends 
are of great importan¢ e because the 
ends determine what education shall 
be. Implicit in ends are the character- 
istics of the means. Means and ends, 
processes and goals are of equal im 
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portance, but the clear definition of 
goals is the keystone of the whole 
structure. There has been much con- 
troversy in adult education circles 
over the meaning of “the mature per- 
as an over-all goal. There 
must be common ground on this con- 
cept, 
objective of adult education. 


sonality” 


however, for it is the ultimate 


the ideal personality 


Just as there are many different 
ways of expressing the areas of re- 
sponsibility which life involves, so 
will there be many different ways of 
analyzing and describing the qualities 
of the individual's personality which 
are taken into account in the goals of 
adult many 
terms given to the over-all goal: ma- 
ture personality, liberal, educated per- 


education. So also are 


son, democratic citizen, and the like. 
These are not contradictory terms, 
but are rather different points of em- 
phasis, all of which are important. All, 
therefore, 
how they complement each other in 


should be considered to see 


constructing a well-rounded concept 
of the type of individual that adult 
education should seck to produce. 


There are two sides to this ideal 
however, each of which 


On the one hand 


personality, 
must be examined. 
are the qualities and characteristics of 
the personality as such. On the other 
hand are the manifestations of this 


personality in the inevitable frame- 


work of human _ relations within 


which, in this day and generation, it 
The character of 
the quality and 
degree of cooperation, the kinds of 


is necessary to live. 
these relationships, 


behavior patterns, the responsibilities 
which are recognized and accepted, 


and the degree of participation in the 
affairs of his community are the 
manifestations of personality expressed 
in what the person does. 


what a person is 


An ideal "personality would have 
those qualities usually thought of in 
connection with the term liberal. He 
would have an acquaintance with the 
many areas of satisfaction in living— 
such a broad background as would 
provide a basis for making real choices. 
He would be able to use, interpret, 
and evaluate facts as the basis of for- 
mulating opinions and making deci- 
sions. He would be willing and ready 
to accept the consequences of his 
opinions and the decisions he has 
made. 

To say that a person is educated 
implies that he is well developed and 
trained in all aspects of his being. He 
has a body which is healthy, muscles 
fit and under control, eyes and ears 
trained to keen perception and ap- 
capable of fine 
craftsmanship. His mind is flexible 
ardent for new ex- 


preciation, hands 
and courageous, 
periences, possessing broad know ledge, 
having depth of understanding in 
areas of chief interest and responsi- 
bility, able to assimilate and put to 
use the information which is acquired, 
knows what resources are available 
and how to use them, unhesitating in 
making decisions. He also understands 
what emotions are, is able to use them 
properly, and has respect for the emo- 
tions of others. He has developed a 
values and lives by 
the values he has adopted. 


rational code of 


The term “mature personality” 


seems to emphasize attitudes—self re- 
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spect, respect for others, integrity, co- 
operation, sense of social responsi- 
bility, and the like. It brings to mind 
such qualities as stability, balance, 
adaptability, rationality. In its highest 
form maturity seems to describe the 
person who is able to live creatively 
with the persistent paradoxes of human 
existence: stability and flexibility, bal- 
ance and activity, convictions and un- 
certainty, steadfastness and tolerance. 


what a person does 


It is especially important to recog- 
nize that no personality can exist in a 
vacuum and that hermits are quite 
impossible in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. It matters little, in the final anal- 
ysis, how ideal an individual’s per- 
sonality may be unless it manifests 
itself in the constructive qualities 
which facilitate cooperative living. It 
is the dynamic aspects of personality 
that enable its qualities and character- 
istics to become apparent. The worth 
of an individual can no longer be 
measured in terms of what he has 
stored up within himself —qualities, 
knowledge, skills, attitudes—but rather 
in the role he plays in the various 
associations to which he belongs by 
virtue of his own choice or of his 
responsibilities. 

Almost everyone belongs to four 
types of associations: work groups, 
families, interest . associations, and 
community. Within each of these 
types of associations, once member- 
ship has been assumed, certain respon- 
sibilities must be accepted. Measuring 
up to these responsibilities is as much 
a part of an ideal personality as the 
qualities just discussed. It is also as 
much a concern of adult education. 


Few people in the current world 
play a lone role in the productive 
process. Even professors, doctors, 
craftsmen, and laborers work in or- 
ganizations with others as parts of a 
team. This steps up the productive 
capacity of an individual, but makes 
it necessary for him to work effec- 
tively with others. This involves a 
cooperative attitude, a readiness to 
give and take, 
skills of cooperation. 


a knowledge of the 


To meet the obligations to one’s 
family under present circumstances is 
difficult because it involves so much 
knowledge and understanding. One 
must know why the traditional con- 
ception of families no longer fits, the 
changing circumstances which have 
patterns necessary, what 
the functions of families are in present- 
day society, the roles which different 
members of the family should play, 
and the patterns of relationships which 
are effective. 


made new 


Many people assume that they can 
be riders in the various associations in 
which they follow their interests, but 
here too there are active roles to be 
played in defining purposes, coming 
to agreements, planning activities, and 
so forth. 

Because communities are so highly 
structured and so many of their opera- 
tions are carried on by professionals, 
people easily take them for granted. 
Seldom do people realize how im- 
portant communities are to them. 
People could not carry on their spe- 
cializations nor could they even obtain 
the things they and their families need 
without communities. The responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship are 
not clearly defined, but the goals of 
the community and the policies and 
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values under which it operates are in 
the hands of its citizens. So also are the 
activities which contribute to com- 
munity development. Without a com- 


munity an individual is helpless. 


importance to adult education 


This outline of the ideal person 
ality is intended to give some idea of 
the scope of such a definition and to 
illustrate the kinds of details which 


would be included.’ Just as various 


terms have been and will be used to 
ultimate 


designate the objective of 


adult education—mature personality, 
ideal personality, educated person, 
liberal, democratic citizen—so there 


will be many different w ays of stating 
the definition and describing the ob- 
jective. It should be so because each is 
the result of someone’s effort to make 
a statement which is meaningful and 
useful to himself. But it should never 
be forgotten that these are semantic 
differences and not conceptual dif 
ferences. 

must be 


The concept, however, 


broad and inclusive. Certainly no one 
would assent to a lop-sided or un- 
equally developed person as an ideal. 
Even the college athlete must also be 
a good student, the awards of Rhodes 
scholarships go to all-round persons, 
and in the national beauty contest the 
title of Miss America is given to the 
one who along with phy sical beauty 
of face and form has attainments and 
graces of various kinds. The con- 
cept not only must be broad, but also 
must have its details sketched in with 
clarity and understanding. 

There are four reasons why such a 
concept is important to adult educa- 
rion. 

First, it provides a statement of the 
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ultimate objective of aduit education 
in line with which immediate objec- 
tives can be defined. This in turn sets 
the framework for planning activities 
and programs. Ultimate and immediate 
objectives are the basis for evaluating 
accomplishments. Without objectives 
adult education is aimless, without re- 
lationships, and of little significance. 

Second, it becomes the basis for 
bringing together the many parts of 
the adult education enterprise into a 
united movement. Whatever its im- 
mediate objectives, so long as adult 
education finds itself in the business 
of helping to make better people, it is 
on the right track. 


Intergroup relationship 
Third, 


enough to cover the ideal personality 


a concept which is broad 


is also broad enough to make it clear 
that groups with special ideas, or in- 
stitutions with special purposes can- 
not see themselves doing the whole 
job, but rather can see their part of 
the job defined with reference to the 
whole and can see their place in re- 
lationship to other groups and other 
institutions. 

Fourth, it can remove the basis for 
competition. A narrow concept tends 
to lead adult educators to put their 
piece of adult education over against 
other kinds and to regard other sec- 
tions disparagingly or to say theirs 
is adult education as it should be. For 
example, a current newspaper adver- 
tisement of one adult education pro- 
gram said: “This is not ‘adult educa- 
tion’ in the usual sense, 
An adult edu- 
cation movement will never be built 
this way. 


but a college 
education for adults.” 
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Ideas and action are completely in- 
terdependent and inseparable. Conse- 
quently they cannot be in competition 


or provide any kind of alternative. 


Action without ideas is the acme of 
futility, and ideas without action are 
sterile, untested, and useless. Morever, 
in the sphere of adult life everything 
is keyed to action, and ideas are re- 


garded in terms of their usefulness. 


action and ideas 


One of the most significant char- 
acteristics of adult life is immediacy. 
An adult experiences constant pres- 
sures for action from all sides. These 
he must meet with his best judg- 
ment as to priorities, with all the wis- 
dom he possesses, with whatever re- 
sources are available to him. One 
becomes an adult by virture of cir- 
cumstances which put him into the 
relationship to life wherein he must 
shoulder responsibility for ~making 
decisions and taking action. The whole 
of adult life 


action, consequently whatever comes 


begins and ends with 


within adult experience must be keyed 
to this action pattern. This means edu- 
cation along with everything else. 

Education begins with motivation. 
Adults are motivated for education by 
encountering problems in the stream 
of living which they cannot solve by 
means of their own resources. This 
means that the education which they 
seck is:for the purpose of helping 
them s@lve the problems they face. 
The educational process, therefore, 
must be organized to this end, staying 
with the student until his problem is 
solved. 

This is the case whether the prob- 
lem is simple curiosity which leads a 


person to seek information about some 
subject or a very complicated problem 
involving a re-evaluation of life ob- 
jectives and a reorganization of living. 
It is around this principle of action 
that adult education must be built if it 
is to fit realistically into the living 
experience of adults. 

There are several other important 
aspects of action which are the con- 
cern of adult education. One of the 
demands on adults is for cooperative 
action in solving the problems they 
have in common with their neighbors 
and also in working with others to 
solve the problems of their communi- 
ties. How to do these things must be 
learned, and teaching the ways of co 


action is among the pur 


operative 
poses of adult education. 

A further significance of coopera 
tive action situations is that they pro- 
vide the kind of circumstances’ under 
learning 
Purposes are readily focused, 


which most readily takes 
place. 
interaction and exchange of ideas 
come naturally, the pooling of knowl- 
edge and experience is easily made and 
results appraised. ‘The additional in- 
formation which is required can be 
clearly seen and is actively sought. 

A further value of action experi 
ences is the growing acquaintance 
among neighbors. The great variety 
of interests which people have are dis 
covered. QOne’s own interests are 
quickened as contacts are made with 
those who have like interests. The 
active pursuit of interests which one 
would not likely follow up on his 
own is undertaken with others. With 
this kind of an approach an adult edu- 
cation program can become not only 
creative, but it can also become self- 


generating. 
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While action is the setting and pro- 
vides the framework within which 
adult education operates, it can carry 
on only with ideas and information. 
Ideas and action are interdependent 
and inseparable and must always be 
thought of and dealt with together. 
however, two significant 
concerning 


There are, 


problems here which 


points of view differ. The first is the 
principle of selection of ideas, and the 


second is the principle of the organi- 
zation of information. 


the function of ideas 


It is obvious that the very quantity 
of knowledge that now exists makes 
it necessary to select what anyone will 
undertake to master. The selection, 
however, has to be made on some 
basis. Even if it is pure grab-bag, the 
place where the grab-bagging will be 
made is chosen. Not many adults, 
however, will be as haphazard as this 
unless it be older adults whose objec- 
tives are fellowship and escape, and 
to whom the whole educational ex- 
perience often becomes simply a 
means to these ends. For the most 
part, adults will select areas of study 

calculated to help them solve their 
problems, because they feel a need, 
not always explainable, for knowledge 
and understanding, or because they 
have in one way or another acquired 
an interest or developed a curiosity in 
some subject. 

The terms problem, need, interest 
each has a distinct connotation; but in 
the realm of adult education they in- 
dicate degrees of intensity of aware- 
ness rather than differences in kind of 
approach to study. They are dealt 
with consequently in essentially the 


same way. The basic principle of 
selection would seem to be usefulness 
or, if this is too strong a word, under- 
standing. In either case the point of 
reference is the student and his per- 
ception of what he wants or needs. 
The principle of organization of 
subject matter material begins with 
This is 
consistent with the conclusions of 
those who have studied the psy- 
chology of learning intensively. They 
say that no organization of knowledge 
is meaningful except that which the 
individual makes for himself. It is dif- 
ficult for adult educators to agree to 
and operate on this principle because 
they were taught a predetermined or- 
ganization of knowledge in almost all 
They were at least given the 


this same point of reference. 


fields. 
impression, if not taught as a fact, 
that there is an organization inherent 
in each subject-matter field and the 
logic of this organization must be 
maintained. 

The experts in subject-matter and 
curriculum say that this is not so. 
What we have in the various fields of 
knowledge is the organization that 
some early student, perhaps the one 
who originally defined the field of 
knowledge and indicated its scope and 
limitations, made for himself. This had 
been perpetuated in a tradition and 
handed down by each generation of 
teachers. There are many possible pat- 
terns for organization in every field 
which are as rational as the traditional 
pattern. 

New discoveries in some fields have 
necessitated fundamental reorganiza- 
tion. New fields have been developed 
between older established fields but 
overlapping each, such as bio-chemis- 
try, social psychology, psychiatry, 
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and many others. New specializations 
have split fields into pieces. Opera- 
tional disciplines have arisen and or- 
ganized the data in a way very dif- 
ferent from that of the theoretical 
sciences from which they were de- 
rived. All of these testify to the neces- 
sity for flexibility in the organization 
of knowledge everywhere and also for 
the basic principle of utility which is 
found in the organization at every 
point. 

The problem of the student is not 
to “learn” the facts in their traditional 
“textbook” organization, but rather to 
build an organization from the re- 
sources of knowledge that will have 
meaning for himself. The task of the 
teacher is to lead the student to the 
resources, to help him in the methods 
of handling the material, and to assist 
him in every way possible to find the 
pattern of organization which is help- 
ful to him. 

Perhaps the greatest inconsistency 
found in adult education is on the 
part of those who insist that adult 
education’s job is the development of 
the individual as such, but who con- 
tinue to teach people the traditional 
regimented pattern of predetermined 
selection and organization of subject 
matter. 


method and context 


It is quite impossible to think of 
teaching without teaching something, 
just as it is quite impossible to learn 
without learning something. On the 
other hand, the knowledge about the 
learning process which has been ac- 
cumulated makes it clear that methods 
are important. No longer can we hold, 
as many have believed, that all a 


teacher needs is complete mastery of 
his subject-matter field, and that the 
teaching will then take care of itself. 

In a sense, such a mastery of a field 
of knowledge can be a serious handi- 
cap to a teacher, especially a teacher 
of adults, because he knows that he 
knows what he is talking about and 
that the students do not have knowl- 
edge in this field, so he is impelled to 
“dish it out.” Education consists not 
in the “dishing out” by the teacher, 
but in the assimilation of the knowl- 
edge on the part of the student. 


Some things are learned better one 
way and other things in a different 
way. This is a matter of common ex- 


perience. It is also a matter of experi- 
ence that some methods of teaching, 
informal discussion, for example, are 
usually more effective with adults. 
This, however, neither suggests that 
one who masters the skill of using the 
discussion method can teach anything 
nor that the method is more important 
than the content. Content and method 
are both important — interdependent 
and inseparable in the education 


process. 


means and ends 


To those committed to democratic 
liberalism there is one principle of 
paramount importance: means are im- 
plicit in the ends. Under no circum- 
stances do ends justify means which 
in themselves would be recognized as 
bad. The means are at the very heart 
of democracy in operation. Since edu- 
cation, as we conceive it, is essentially 
democratic, the same holds true. Edu 
cation really happens when there is 
a consistent pattern in teaching, with 
content material clearly defined and 
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methods fitted to the material. Just as 
content is selected in relation to the 
problems, needs, or interests of the 
participants, so methods are deter- 
mined by the content which is under 
consideration, the capacities and ex- 
perience of those being taught, the 
circumstances under which the edu- 
cation is being carried on, and the 
ability and skills of the teacher who 1s 
doing the job. It takes real thought to 


work out the combination. 


Ihe resources of method are as 


broad as human experience and as 
accessible as one’s imagination. When 
motivation is exceedingly strong stu 
dents will learn in spite of inadequate 
and inappropriate methods. so 


much of adult education, however, 
motivation is a feeble cord which will 
hold the adult only when the expert 
ence is exciting and satisfying. Method 
can contribute much to making sub 
ject-matter come alive. One of the 
ingredients which has been found to 
be essential in adult education 1s inte! 
action between students and teacher 
and among students. This is why most 
adult education is carried on with 
groups and why the understanding of 
groups and their operation is so im 


portant to tea hers of adults 


points of confusion 


There are two points in this con 


nection where confusion and mis 
understanding arise. The first is that 
some of the most important things in 
life can only be taught, or learned, by 
indirection. It is possible to teach 
about democracy, but one can only 
learn democracy by being so sur- 
rounded with it that he absorbs it in 


his working and living experience. It 
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is quite possible for a teacher to create 
such circumstances that democracy 
will infiltrate the learner’s experience 
and become a part of him whatever 
subject matter he may be teaching. 


‘There are many things like this. Char- 


acter, human relations, patience, poli- 
tics, intergroup relations are but a few. 
They are by-products of the process 
of learning. But these things are 
among the important objectives of 
adult education. 

The second point of misunderstand 
ing is the tradition of carrying on 
education by means of verbalization, 
and also of appraising learning in 


verbal terms. This is suitable for some 
kinds of learning: for example, most 
factual material. But there are many 
things which are learned that cannot 
be verbalized: such things as skills, 
attitudes, behavior patterns, relation- 
ships to other pe ople. To intimate that 
there has been no learning unless it 
can be verbalized is inappropriate, to 


say the least. 


science and humanities 


One of the situations most con- 
ducive to learning is that in’ which 
the leader does not know all the 
answers and so can really join the 
members of the group In a cooperative 
quest for the knowledge which ts 
needed and desired. 

There are no limits to the areas of 
learning which adults will seek. The 
selection of what shall be taught is 
always in terms of what adults want. 
One of the obligations of adult edu 
cation is to help people to want things 
which can be rewarding and enriching 
to life, but this does not mean the 


educator can dictate the curriculum. 


\ 
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Among the desirable things are an 


appreciation of science, under- 
standing of scientific method, and the 
development of patterns of scientific 
thinking. Another 


desirability is the understanding of 


matter of equal 
human values—how they are derived, 
what they have meant in human his- 
tory, and of what use they are to in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The social scientist may think that 
his field is the most important or why 
did he get into it in the first place? 
The phy sical scientist may look down 
his nose at the social scientist because 
his methods are more primitive and 
the results of his research less precise. 
Those in the humanities are com 
mitted to the interest value and im 
portance of their respective studies. 
And so each gives hisgubject highest 
priority. So long as this is friendly 
rivalry competing for the interest of 
adults, it gives zest to the billings; 
but when it becomes serious to the 
point of designating a particular nar 
row offering as the program for adult 
education, something has gone seri 
ously wrong. 

If we start with the concept of a 
well rounded person as one goal for 
adult education, certainly a balanced 


? 


fare of knowledge is required. To put 


one subject-matter field over against 
another would seem to betray many 
of the fundamental principles of adult 


education. 


in conclusion 


Real controversy develops when 
people see things in different ways 
and believe that the way they see 
something makes a great difference. 
It does not help to take the position 
that these differences are not impor 
tant, because they are to those who 
have taken sides in the controversy. 
Perhaps the real dynamic is in the 
conviction which accompanies opin- 
ion, for when one is consistent with 
his belief, when one practices what 
he preaches, his efforts come alive and 
have power. This is of great impor 
tance in the world of adult education. 
‘There is much agreement on the 
necessity for adult education in our 
technological world and on the goal 
we seek. Beyond this there is room 
for differences, and the differences can 
become dy namic forces to strengthen 
and unite adult education so long as 
they are held in a context of mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 


mind and emotion in adult education 


Max Birnbaum 
Educational Consultant, The American Jewish Committee 


The letter of invitation to this con- 
ference enumerated a wide range of 
problems which vex those profession- 
ally concerned with adult education.* 
An examination of these reveals five 
fundamental issues and two functional 
or instrumental questions. The central 
issues appear to be: the role of cogni- 
tion, the role of emotion and the irra- 
tional, the problem of values and/or 
attitudes, the role of the individual 
and the group, and the role of the 
teacher in adult education. The func- 
tional problems appear to be: Method 
vs. Content, and the Individual vs. the 
Community. 

Ihe following statement will first 
discuss in some detail the five central 
issues ¢ numerated, with two objectives 
in mind; first, to state what appears 
to be the rationale for each of the 
positions, and second, to attempt to 
harmonize the two positions wherever 
this is possible. Then it will deal with 
the remaining two problems in a more 
general fashion. 


discrete points of view 

To describe discrete points of view 
almost always leads to polarized state- 
ments with an absence of nuance and 
shading. What results frequently has 
slight resemblance to the realities. 
This, by way of apology for the fol- 
lowing rigid categorization of the 
two major schools of adult education 
today. 


The term “Traditionalist” will be 
used to denote all those who see men- 
tal functions or cognition as the cen- 
tral phenomenon in learning, who 
stress content as against method, who 
see their task as the liberal education 
of the individual, who stress the de- 
velopment of a mature value system, 
and who would, moreover, make sub- 
stantial use of the content of past 
civilizations, for example, the Great 
Books. 

The term “Psychological” will in- 
clude those who stress the importance 
of the emotions in learning, who are 
impressed with the influence of the 
unconscious in human behavior, the 
powerful educational value of group 
learning, the role of experience in 
learning, and the frequent conflict 
between values and attitudinal systems. 


traditionalist vs. psychological 


A word about the bias of the writer 
is in order at this point. He tends to 
lean in the direction of the Psycho- 
logical school. The persuasive argu- 
ments of the Traditionalist point of 
view, however, have always contained 
so much that has been verified through 
his own experience that his need to 
bridge the gap between the two 
schools springs from a recognition 
that both groups have much to justify 
their positions. He will not attempt to 
slur over real differences for the sake 
of superficial harmony. 


* Relevant passages from this letter were reproduced in the “Editorial Notes” in the 


winter 1957 issue of this journal. Ed. 
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The Traditionalist school of adult 
educators tends to regard the intellect 
as central to the educational process. 
The acquisition of pertinent informa- 
tion and the development of meaning- 
ful concepts and their application are 
consequences of intellectual discrim- 
ination. Wise choice and judgment 
attributes of a mature personality— 
are functions of the mental apparatus 
which distinguishes man from the 
other members of the Animal King- 
dom. Thus, it is inevitable that the 
educative process must stress the en- 
those human 


called “intelligence.” 


richment of powers 


which are. 


cognition 


The Psychological school _ insists 
that man is a thinking animal who 
“thinks” with his entire being, not 
brain alone. It insists that 


modern research has demonstrated the 


with the 


facilitating or inhibiting role of the 
emotions in the cognitive process. ‘To 
assume that man does not “think” with 
his emotions as frequently as he re 
flects with his intelligence is to dis- 
regard the insights and experience of 
the last 50 years of research into depth 
psychology. 

The task here is to determine which 
is the major educational objective. Is 
it to be the assimilation of information 
and the development of concepts? If 
so, it would appear clear that the cog- 
mainly involved. 


nitive function is 


This is predicated on the assumption 


that no general 
blocks to learning do exist. Clearing 
the underbrush with this assumption, 
it is obvious that there are large areas 


or specific emotional 


of human experience which require 
primary emphasis on cognition. Skill 


in mathematical manipulation and 
knowledge of animate and inanimate 
phenomena are but a few of the areas 
which require discipline in the use of 
the intellect. 

Where the content of learning is 
arouse emotional 
in the process of learning or 


apt to responses, 
either 
in the application of what is learned, 
one would have to be wary of the 
non-cognitive factors and suit the 
teaching techniques accordingly. 
Major content areas which arouse 
such non-cognitive responses are those 
pertaining to international relations, 
race and intergroup relations, child 
rearing, and family life. One extreme 
example from the workaday world 
will serve to illustrate the futility of 
appeals to reason when strong emo- 
tions are involved. Consider the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the persuasion 
of a group of people, whose phobias 
or anxieties about flying have been 
alerted, that airplane travel is safer 
than other means of transportation. 
Stressing safety statistics and the com 
petence of modern flight personnel 
would have a minimal effect upon 


such a group. The psychological 


problems here are in the ascendancy 


emotion and the irrational 


The Traditionalist school adult 
education tends to place the intellect 
in Opposition to the emotions. Both 
implicity and explicity, it is averred 
that man’s effort to achieve maturity 
consists in the disciplining of the emo- 
tions by the intellect. Rational proc 

esses, by definition, are opposed to 
emotional processes which, by implicit 
irrational. 


definition, are deemed 


Thousands of years of literature con- 
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tain innumerable value judgments of 
this type. The socialization processes 
of the infant and child are seen as 
prime examples of the opposition of 
the wisdom of the race, via the par 
ents, to the primitive, untutored striv- 
ings of the young. Socialization is 
said to be successful when the mature 
wisdom of the parent has succeeded in 
curbing the untrammeled emotions of 
the child. The entire procedure is a 
disciplinary process in which the in 
telligence grapples successfully with 
primitive emotions 


intellect vs. emotions 


The Psychological school considers 
the problem of the emotions and the 
irrational as much more complex than 
does the Traditionalist school. It tends 
to place much more positive valence 
on emotion and somewhat less on the 
intelligence. This group avers that one 
of the great problems of mankind has 
been the assumption that civilization 
grows in direct proportion to the 
dominance of the intellect over the 
emotions. They further maintain that 
the concept of the emotions held by 
the Traditionalist school equates emo 
tionality with irrationality. This the 
Psychological school holds to be an 
oversimplified and destructive assess 
ment of the true function and mean 
ing of the emotions. The Psychologi 
cal school responds that instead of 
speaking of the irrational, one should 
more properly refer to the uncon 
scious, and that much of what is irra 
tional about the unconscious stems 
from the minimization and maltreat 


ment of the emotional in man. 


It is undeniable that the need to 
love and to be loved, to be accepted, 


to give as well as to receive, are 
urgent forces which have their own 
logic, and unless given full opportu- 
nity to flower, these become w arped 
and thwarted, and dangerously distort 
the nature of man. To regard the 
emotions as essentially anarchistic and 
irrational is to disavow what we have 
learned in recent years about the 
nature of the unconscious forces in 
man, and how these may be used con- 
structively for his maturation instead 
of being set in permanent conflict 
with both his intellect and conscious 
emotional state. 

The problem lies precisely in the 
fact that the emotions appear in- 


finitely more capricious and less sus 


ceptible to logical analysis than do our 


thought processes. This difficulty, 
plus society's resistance to certain of - 
man’s drives, has led to the serious 
under-estimation of the role of emo 
tion in both thinking and _ behavior. 
Innumerable experiments have demon- 
strated the role of the emotions in 
shaping perception. So persuasive have 
these experiments been, that in some 
quarters education is being defined as 
the “reordering of previous percep- 
tions.” The Traditionalist school has, 
perhaps, been most imperceptive in its 
under-estimation of the role of emo 
tion in human learning. 


the problem of values 


The Traditionalist school maintains 
the position that man, through the 
process of cognition, evolves a set of 
values which, if he is mature, develops 
into a system which determines his 
behavior. Civilization, if it is harmo- 
nious and peaceful, contains a shared 


system of values which operate as 
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Laws are thus 
designed solely for the immature and 


norms of behavior. 
the anti-social who have either not 
internalized the value system of a 
culture or are in opposition to it. The 
further 
that man’s nature is fixed; 


Traditionalist school holds 
external 
forms may change, but man’s rela- 
rion to himself, to his society, and 

» his God are basically the same no 
matter what age he lives in. 


Thus, 
on the consensus of the past. What 


education depends heavily 


have been stated as the eternal verities 
should control man’s behavior, and 
these are set forth in the Great Classics 
which go back to the early beginnings 
of civilization. A major function of 
education, consequently, is to transmit 
this cultural heritage so that each 
successive generation can assimilate 
the lessons of the past and thus main- 
tain the continuity of civilization. 


value systems can be 
rationalized 


[he Psychological school maintains 
that the formation of attitudes pre- 
cedes the development of an effective 
value system. Attitudes are based pri- 
and sec- 

Value 


systems are frequently rationalizations 


marily upon the emotions, 


ondarily upon the intellect. 


of attitudinal sets. Values are selected 
for at least two purposes: 1) to con- 
form to the expectations of society, 
and 2) to conform to the pressures 
of the attitudinal system. Where the 
values of the attitudinal system and 
those of society are in harmony, you 
have an integrated human being; 
where these are in conflict, you have 


most of mankind. 


There are few areas of adult edu- 
cation which need reconciliation as 
much as the problem of values and 
Which 


which is most crucial are difficult to 


attitudes. comes first and 


determine. We have innumerable ex- 
amples of people whose value systems 
demand the disciplining of instinctual 
drives by a process which invelves the 
human intelligence. It is true, also, 
highly de 
can set aside im 


that those persons with 
veloped super-ego 
mediate gratification of instinctual 
drives in favor of a controlling value 


system. 


reconciliation of values 
and attitudes 


One example which:comes to mind 


is that of the young lady, pt, 
of a high American Army official 1 
Okinawa, who compelled herself to 
eat a most horrible concoction of fish 
heads and other indelicate organs be 
cause, as she said, not eating would 
have been an insult to her hosts, the 
native chieftains, and an embarrass 
ment to her father who was also pres-. 
ent. The young lady’s actions could 
be attributed to the exertion of a 
disciplined intelligence over a quasi 
autonomic reaction. The Psychologi 
cal school would argue, however, that 
the young lady was trapped in a 
severe emotional conflict—an extreme 
distaste for the food, on the one hand, 
and an equally strong fear of being a 
discourteous guest, on the other. The 
Psychological school would further: 
speculate as to her apprehension vis-a 
vis her Army father. Which school of 
thought would be correct and which 
explanation satisfactory, is debatable, 
to say the least. 


< 
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Here, once again, there is the need 
for an integrated approach to the 
problem of values. The examination 
of attitudes must parallel the testing 
of values, and vice versa. Once again, 
the division between the emotional 
and the intellectual processes must be 
ended, and the educational content or 
method must deal with both simul- 
taneously. The real problem lies in 
whether our skills and insights are 
always adequate for this twofold task. 
The age-old conflict between what 
man believes and what he feels is so 
present in our society, however, that 
this is really the central problem in 
adult 
reconciliation and harmonization is so 


education. The task here of 


overwhelming as to take first place in 


our discussions. 


the individual and the group 


Ihe Traditionalist school regards 
the individual as the center of its con- 
cern and tends, inevitably, to place 
the individual in opposition to the 
group. Thus, the tendency is to think, 
if not to speak, of the group as a 
“mob,” with the assumption that the 
individual is submerged when he be- 
comes part of a group. Mediocrity or 
irrationality is thus-associated with 
group action. This position further 
asserts that almost all progress has 
been made by individuals who have 
stood out against the group and have 
maintained their positions irrespective 
of group sanction. The Prophets, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, Luther, 
etc., are pointed to as examples. Truth 
is never the product of group con- 
sensus; on the contrary, truth is most 


frequently denied and rejected by the 


group. The history of civilization is 


the record of individuals attempting 
to convince society of the error of its 
ways and, simultaneously, of society’s 
attempt to repress, punish, or destroy 
the individual who dares disturb its 
superstitions and complacency. Adult 
education, consequently, must be de- 
voted to the development of mature 
individuals capable of inner-direction 
and resistant to conformity or medi- 
ocrity. The modern emphasis on the 
group as a method of learning, by 
stressing group consensus and adjust- 
ment to the group, necessarily mili- 
tates against the development of these 
mature individuals. 


how attitudes develop 


The Psychological group maintains 
that certain types of educational 
change, especially those related to 
attitudes and values, can most con- 
structively be produced within the 
framework of group-learning. It in- 
sists that even the outstanding anarch 
developed his intellect, his attitudes, 
and his values, first in his family group 
and then in his peer group. The Psy- 
chological group further asserts that, 
regardless of the attribution of dis- 
coveries and advances to one man, 
research always demonstrates that his 
ideas were first tested out on other 
individuals, challenged, denied, or sup- 
ported by other persons. No man is 
then an island unto himself, but al- 
ways a part of the main. The focus on 
the group is an effort to unleash the 
capacities not only of the outstanding 
individuals, but of all other persons, 
in an effort to bring about a maxi- 
mization of the creative process. It 1s 
a more orderly, more disciplined, and 
more systematic effort to help each 


| 
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individual make use of the group for 
himself and to aid others to do like- 
wise. To consider the group as an 
extension of the mob concept is to 
deny the way in which man achieves 
maturity. What is proposed by the 
Psychological school is to help make 
the interaction between the individual 
and the group more systematic and 
more productive, rather inci- 
dental or accidental. 


group learning effectiveness 


The Psychological school undeni- 
ably has the best of this dispute, pre- 
cisely because it reiterates that group- 
learning is most effective in the shap- 
ing of attitudes, values, and behavior. 
From Freud to Harry Stack Sullivan, 
the phenomenon of interaction is 
to the 
formation of personality. The Tradi- 


clearly regarded as the key 


tionalist school could be of infinite 
help to the proper utilization of the 
group process if it were to accept the 
framework of the group as a means 
of learning, but continued to insist 
must be 
the acceptance of the individualist as 


that one of these learnings 


an important and useful member of 
society. It is undoubtedly true that 
some of the practitioners of group- 
learning have tended to emphasize the 
adjustment of the individual to the 
modal behavior of the group at the 
cost of the group’s recognizing its 
responsibility to accept the aberrant 
individual. One would have to be 
blind indeed to disregard the Tradi- 
tionalists’ warnings of the danger of 
conformity and outer-direction to our 


question which the 


society. The 
Traditionalist must ask himself, how- 
ever, is how to transmit his realistic 


concern to the members of the Psy- 
chological school. 


the teacher in adult education 


Much of the discussion in adult 
education circles touches upon the 
role of the teacher. Reflected here 
are some of the remnants of the 
“ivory tower” controversy. It has 
been fashionable in late years to spurn 
the image of the teacher removed 
from the hurly-burly of community 
life. Those interested in community 
development have felt that their oper- 
ations fill the chasm between the com- 
munity and the university. Indubita- 
bly, this is true in large measure. 
The professor who prefers the class- 
room, however, has perhaps a clearer 
perception of the decrease in his ob- 
jectivity and the increase in the use 
of manipulative skills which come 
when the professor brings his skills 
and person into the community situa- 
tion. How far can a teacher go before 
he becomes an “operator,’ would be 
a crude but realistic way of putting 

The problem, unfortunately, is not 
a simple one. What is here in question 
is the fundamental role of the teacher 
in adult education. 

Teaching adults is in many 
distinctly different teaching 
those who are preparing for adult life. 
The line between education and action 
which does exist in most academic 


ways 
from 


situations frequently does not prevail 
in adult education. The multiplicity 
of pri actically oriented courses, alone, 
testifies to this. It would thus appear 
inevitable that upon the 
teacher to test out the practical ap- 
plicability of his content would be 
greater in the adult education situation 


pressures 
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than it is in other types of education. 
Ihe pressure upon him to become a 
co-practitioner is so intense in many 
situations that role conflict frequently 
results. How one can resolve the 
problems implicit in this role conflict 
is still debatable. One caveat, however, 
can be entered here. Those who do 
sally forth” 


walls must examine their own moti- 


outside the academic 


vations and behavior before recom- 
mending similar ventures to those who 
these latter are 


remain behind, for 


convinced that such a voyage is 
fraught with destructive implications 


for the role of teacher. 


method vs. content 


Lo spe ak of method as opposed to 
content is, in the light of the fore- 
a false dichotomy. 


going, Obviously, 


whenever the goal of education 

change in the behavior of an individ- 
ual o1 group, or the improvement of 
man—can best be served by informa- 
tion giving and sharing, by rigid self- 
examination of means and ends, it is 
obvious that the content should be 
that of the Traditionalist school; the 
methods, perhaps more traditional and 
less concerned with group consensus. 


On the other hand, if the object 1s 


to produce a change in_ behavior 
which requires concomitantly a re 
arrangement of affect-laden concepts 
plus group reinforcement, then it 1s 
obvious that the content should be 
psychological in nature and_ the 
method, one of group process. But 
even here, the distinction between the 
two approaches ts frequently an arti- 


Why 


proach the problem of values, if not 


ficial one. does a teacher ap 


ultimately to cause these to influence 


behavior? Can he be content merely 
with the intellectual content of a value 
and stop there? Obviously, the teach- 
ing process is not total until every 
effort is made to anchor the new value 
in the totality of the student’s per- 
sonality. Thus, the process of educa- 
tion is almost always a two-dimen- 
sional affair with a weaving back and 
forth between the cognitive structure 
and the emotional makeup of man. 
lhe final test is always which method, 
which content, for what purpose. If 
the purpose is limited, then the full 
armamentarium is not utilized. If the 
goal is broad, then every weapon must 
be employed. A basic problem which 
confronts us is that few persons are 
fully equipped with the enormous 
intellectual equipment and psyc hologi- 
cal understanding, as well as ease in 
the techniques of group management, 


which are required. 


personal points of view 


Those who, by virtue of tempera- 
ment and training, are more comfort 
able dealing strictly with cognitive 
material, tend to see such as the an- 
swer to all problems, contrariwise, 
those equipped mainly with pyscho 
logical knowledge and skill in group 
these as the 


Processes, see panacea, 


Rationalizations which purport to 
demonstrate that each is the “only” 
approach often appear after the fact, 
not before. Thus, in a way, both 
schools of educational philosophy be- 
come claborate systems which ration 
alize personal points of view and ex- 
perience. 

Should adult education focus on the 
development of the mature individual 


or on the improvement of total com- 
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munities? This writer would like to 
suggest that just as the problem of 
content or method can be disposed of 
by functional analysis, so can this issue. 
It is idle to speculate that those adult 
educators who _ insist upon the im- 
provement of the individual are wholly 
unconcerned with what this individ- 
ual does or does not do in his family, 
work group, or general community. 
Likewise, it is unrealistic to assume 
that the community development 
practitioners are concerned only with 
changes in the community and not 
with the growth of the individuals 
who effect these changes. A collabora- 
tive relationship between the two 
schools is the obvious answer. 


the individual vs. the community 


Whenever the goal of adult educa- 


tion is directed towards certain 


changes which require group endorse- 


ment and sanction, it is obvious that 
the milieu within which this education 
takes place should be the community 
Whenever 


the ultimate goal is to help the in- 


or a microcosm thereof. 


dividual live at peace with himself and 


his more intimate associates, it is 
equally obvious that the educative 
milieu might profitably be the class- 
room. 
There are innumerable 
ments in, let us say, family life which 
from focusing on the 


improve- 


would result 


individual; the enrichment of leisure 
time, 
sequence of the emphasis on individual 
needs. Wise 


tion in the political life of the com- 


likewise, would be another con 


and effective participa 
munity is frequently as much a func 
tion of individual motivation as it is 
of a favorable community climate for 
such activity. 
lems related to community living and 


The resolution of prob 


the rearrangement of group life in a 
community, however, is obviously 
best accomplished by the community 
development approach. 

A major difficulty here lies in the 
personality of the teacher and his con- 
ception of his role in the adult educa 
tion process. Clarification of some of 
the role-conflict problems, previously 
alluded to, would be helpful in shed 


ding further light upon this issue. 


‘ 


yardsticks for 


human relations training 
Irving R. Weschler, Robert Tannenbaum, and John H. Zenger 


Human Relations Research Group, Institute of Industrial Relations and Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University of California (Los Angeles) 


The current interest in human rela 
tions training has produced a variety 
of programs and techniques. Most self- 
respecting organizations have at 
tempted to make their supervisors 
and at times their executives—more 
effective in “dealing with people.” 

[he managers of these organiza 
rions—whether public or private—are 
entitled to know the return on their 
investment in these programs. Are we 
really doing anything worthwhile? 
Are we participating in a fad? Is hu 
man relations training something that 
can be sold to management without 
evidence as to what can actually be 


ace omplis hed? 


A PROBLEM EVALUATION 


Those of us concerned with human 
relations training have recently had 
somewhat of a damper placed on our 
Several 


have thrown considerable doubt on 


enthusiasm research studies 
the effectiveness of these efforts. One 


report: is particularly distressing in 
that it points out that some people 
who returned from a training experi 


ence were actually “worse off” than 


they had been before.’ The author’s 
explanation is that the trainees went 
back to the culture they had left, 


bringing new ideals and changed at- 


titudes. Training had the effect of 
making them more perceptive to hu- 
man relations practices around them 
which different 
taught in the training courses. Lack- 


were from those 
ing the power to change these condi- 
tions by themselves, the trainees either 
returned to their old behaviors or be- 
came dissatisfied and left for employ 
ment elsewhere. The organization in 
turn, displeased with the “soft look” 
on the part of their returning trainees, 
more often than not helped to make 
the parting of the ways a mutually 
satisfactory experience. 

During recent years, we and some 
of our colleagues have experimented 
with a new type of human relations 
approach. which we have labeled sen- 
sitivity training. As its characteristics 
have become relatively set, we have 
increasingly wondered what impact, 
if any, we are having on our trainees. 
As a result, we have launched a series 
of studies designed to identify and 
describe more precisely the essential 
elements of sensitivity training, and to 
evaluate its effectiveness with refer- 
ence to clearly established objectives. 

This effort has led us, first, to think 
through the essential elements of any 
evaluation program; and, second, to 
begin the development and prelimi- 
nary testing of some devices which we 
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think will help us get answers to the 
questions that trouble us. The pre- 
sentation which follows, though fo- 
cusing on sensitivity training, will, we 
believe, be applicable to the assess- 
ment of other human relations activi- 
ties as well. 

We feel that the evaluation prob- 
lem involves three principal areas of 
concern. First, we shall consider the 
setting of objectives for sensitivity 
training. Second, we shall look at the 
sensitivity training process itself—at 
the critical stimuli which can be gen- 
erated to bring about the changes 
specified in the objectives. Finally, we 
shall examine the variables entering 
into the evaluation process as we at- 


tempt to assess the impact of the train- 


Ing. 


Il SETTING OBJECTIVES 

No training program can be evalu- 
ated unless its objectives are clearly 
identified. The sound formulation of 
these objectives and measurement of 
progress toward them represent the 
core of the evaluation process. Many 
futile, disappointing training efforts 
can be traced directly to a failure to 
spell out what the program was de- 
signed to do and whose needs were to 
be met. 

Human relations training is con- 
ducted both within organizations and 
in a variety of other settings, such as 
universities or training 
laboratories. The goals of any given 


leadership 


program are likely to vary, depend- 
ing upon who sets it up, who pays for 
it, who participates in it, who con- 
ducts it, and where it is held. 

If the firm itself sponsors the train- 
ing program, it is entitled to obtain 


the results it seeks. The man who pays 
the piper calls the tune. This sounds 
simple, but is it? What are the goals 
which an organization should aim to 
establish for its management develop- 
ment programs?* Should it make man- 
agers more “production-centered” so 
that the work can get done here and 
now, or should it develop the kinds 
of supervisors who stimulate their 
subordinates to independent action, 
who provide increased opportunity 
for participation in decision-making, 
and who ultimately provide for their 
own replacement?® Should it develop 
executives who can “sell” others on 
their plans, or “generals” whose com 
mands are given—if not followed— 
with little hesitation, or ‘“‘kind fathers” 
who listen to their subordinates and 
give advice when called for, or per 
haps “facilitators” who stay in the 
background while helping others to 
do the work? 


Within the organization, the level at 
which the training program is planned 
may determine the goals which 
are established for it. Top manage- 
ment may take the long-run view and 
see as its key objective the nurturing 
of a pool of executive talent for fu- 
ture growth and expansion. The in- 
fluence of the stockholders might be 
felt in the demand for fast profits- 
i.c., high productivity and sales now. 
If line executives are consulted with 
regard to training needs, a program 
which is “hardware-oriented,” which 
gives answers on how to get the job 
done from day to day, is likely to be 
wanted. 

Are there others within the organ- 
ization whose interests in human rela- 
tions activities should be considered? 
Might the point of view of the train- 


at 
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ce’s peers be relevant? We talk a lot 


about teamwork, about good com- 


munication, about free exchange of 
I hese al 


to the trainee’s associates. 


ideas e of concern primarily 


And what 


They may 
yearn for more understanding of their 


about his subordinates? 
personal needs, more involvement in 
decision-making, and recognition for 
previously unnoticed efforts. 

Finally, there is the trainee himself. 
Although he is likely to be interested 
in getting the job done efficiently, he 

also concerned about feeling per- 
sonally secure, in the broadest sense 
of the term, about finding satisfaction 
in his work, and about being on good 
terms with those with whom he in- 
teracts. 

The trainer’s goals are largely de 
termined by how he sees himself re- 
late to the person or organization hir- 
ing his services. Most training people 
are trying to do “good job,” but 
they need to have criteria by which 
their training efforts will be judged. 

With reference to sensitivity train 
ing, the goals that serve as guides for 
the trainer often do not immediately 
appear to be relevant to the organiza 
tion. It is our belief, however, that if 
a sensitivity training program is suc 
cessful, many of the more obvious 
organizational objectives can be ac 


complished. 


the goals of 
sensitivity training 

Sensitivity training is based on the 
following premises 

1. Much work is done through per 
sonal contacts with others, either as 
individuals or as members of groups. 
2. Our effectiveness in dealing with 
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others is often handicapped by lack 
of specific kinds of understanding and 
skills. 

3. We believe that people who have 
such understanding and skills are more 
effective in their interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

4. There is evidence that people can 
learn to improve their interpersonal 
understanding and skills.‘ 

The kind of understanding that is 
important here we call social sensi- 
tivity, the ability accurately to sense 
what others think and feel. This does 
not mean “putting ourselves in their 
shoes” and projecting how we would 
feel, but rather, understanding how 
others think and feel, from their own 
point of view. 

Dealing with people requires more 
than just understanding. We also must 
“behavioral flexibility,” the abil- 
ity to behave appropriately, in light of 


” 


have 
our understanding. This requires us 
to select from our repertoire of alter 
native behaviors those which are most 
appropriate in any given instance as 
indicated by our understanding. 
Broadly speaking, sensitivity train 
ing aims to develop both social sen 
sitivity and behavioral fle xibility. This 
iniplies producing both attitudinal and 
behavioral change s. These c hanges are 
not to be made in a specific direction 
instead, 
each trainee is encouraged to get a 


pointed out by the trainer; 


better look at himself and to experi- 


ment with new, perhaps more ap 


propriate, behaviors. 

In the process of developing social 
sensitivity and behavioral flexibility, 
a number of intermediate goals must 
be accomplished: 

Greater Self Understanding. Defi- 
ciencies in social sensitivity and behav- 
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ioral flexibility are often related to un- 
ss personality conflicts within 

Therefore, the jumping- off point 
a sensitivity training is to help the 
trainee get better insight into himself. 
Other programs have been concerned 
with showing trainees how to analyze 
what is with their subordi- 
nates. Sensitivity training tries to give 
the trainee a mirror instead of a mag- 
nifying glass. Members are encour- 
aged to ask themselves: “Do I see my- 
self as others see me?” 


” 
Ww rong 


evaluating behavior 


Many people are unaware of their 
impact on working associates, friends, 
The training situation 
““feedback”’ 


or even family. 
enables trainees to receive 
on their behavior—the kinds of in- 
formation about self rarely obtainable 
in other settings. 

At one early meeting, in a recent 
workshop, one executive got up from 
his chair and remarked to the stunned 
“T don’t think this discussion 
I move that 


group: 
is getting us anywhere! 
we appoint a committee to set up an 
agenda and report back their recom- 
mendations. Maybe this way we'll get 
Are there any seri- 
ous objections?” No one said any- 
thing. “All right, then, 
like to be part of this committee?’ 
Four men raised their hands. The five 
left to mect in an adjacent room. 


something done! 


who would 


’ 


During their absence, those remain- 
ing seemed infuriated. Their displeas- 
ure toward the five who had left was 
obvious. When someone asked why 
no one had objected, he was told that 
there was no point “in getting killed 
by a steam roller.” 


The “secessionists” returned after a 


few minutes. When asked how they 
thought the group would respond to 
their recommendations, they felt sure 
that there would be great interest in 
what they had to say. The trainer 
asked for a show of hands. The over- 
whelming majority was interested in 
neither the report’ nor its 
mendations. 


recom- 


The rest of the session was spent in 
helping the five see what had hap- 
pened. Much was said about authori- 
tarian attitudes, “talking down,” lack 
of respect for the integrity of the 
group, and aggressiv c, irritating man- 
nerisms. A rude shock was followed 
by a slow awakening. 

In the later stages of the training 
process, the trainers and group mem 
bers help point out “defenses” that 
individuals use to ward off real or 
imagined threats to their personal Se- 
curity. The trainees become more 
adept at recognizing these in them- 
selves and others. Awareness of these 
“blind spots” helps them to change in 
directions which interfere less with 
their effective functioning. 

Rick 
“T had a helluva 


“After our last meeting,” 
ported to the group, 
time falling asleep. I just couldn’t help 
thinking about what we had been talk- 
ing about. You know—I really got an 
insight! I think I am beginning to see 
why I get so mad at Chuck every 
time he says something, and I want to 
hurry him along. I guess I too have 


had trouble coming to the point!” 


“It’s funny you should mention this, 
Rick,” 
find Chuck’s slow delivery real stimu- 


another member continued. “I 


lating. My greatest trouble is in under- 
standing Bill. He 
grinning like a Cheshire cat. I get the 


always sits there 


impression he is laughing at us, and it 
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makes me feel damned uncomfort- 


able.” 


Bill was startled. He was concerned 
that someone could so misinterpret 
his actions, as he saw them. He had no 
intention of belittling anyone, and yet 
he wondered, “How come Fred gets 
all bothered by my smile? Isn’t he the 
one who is always trying so hard to 


funny?” 


Understanding Others. Focusing on 


“the other” is not new. For centuries, 
numerous attempts have been made to 
develop ways of understanding peo- 
ple. The phrenologists thought that 


they could discern character by out- 


ward bumps on a man’s head. Physi- 


ognomy taught that a man’s face was 
the reflection of his inner character. 
How many of us recognize the “hon- 


est face,” the “shifty eyes,” or the 


“evil look?” The astrologers thought 
that man’s characteristics could be 
discovered by studying the orbits of 
the he avenly bodies. Somatoty pists 
attempt to link body shapes to per- 
“Fat people 


sonality characteristics. 


are jolly, outgoing; thin people are 


reserved, introverts.” 


climate for understanding 


The inaccuracy of most of these 
systems is now well known. Getting 
at the inner man is too complicated a 
process. Progress will probably come, 
not from studying physical character- 
istics or other external forces, but 
from giving people the opportunity 
to expose their thoughts and feelings 
to the scrutiny of their fellow men. 

In many ways, this is what sensitiv- 
ity training attempts to do. A climate 
is created in which people are able to 
observe, study, and react to the per- 


sonality of others. In this process 
prejudices can be examined or correc- 
tions made for frequently wrong first 
impressions. 

At one of our workshops, Paul, 
sales manager of a large firm, had been 
singled out for his seemingly boastful 
remarks. In this group, where no one 
had revealed his occupation, he con- 
sistently made comments like “as divi- 
sion head,” ‘“‘as sales manager,” or “at 
He further 

natural 


gift for understanding people. Several 


our last ——— convention.” 


implied that salesmen had 


in the yroup strongly disagreed. After 
much discussion, one thoughtful mem- 
ber of che group observed: “I have 
done a great deal of thinking about 
Paul. Contrary to what others have 
said, I don’t think he alludes to him- 
self to impress us as much as he does 
to reassure himself. I don’t see Paul 
as a person of supreme self-confidence 
. | feel he needs to reassure himself 
to remain comfortable in this group. 
Frankly, 


references to himself and _ his 


I no longer resent all 
these 
position. I bet Paul doesn’t have a de- 
gree; he probably came up the hard 
way and really made good. Now he 
has to show his title to himself to see 
that it’s for real.”’ Paul, after a moment 
of silence, concurred. The group’s 
perspectives had been widened. 
Insight into Interpersonal Relations. 
Many people are unaware of what 
“really” goes on in group meetings. 
facial 
dominance, the formation of 
cliques, active blocking, barbs of hos- 
tility, 
plus many more, constitute important 
cues to the diagnostician of group 
process® on how well the group is 
functioning. Some people are able to 


Side-remarks, expressions, 


apathy, 


acts of snobbery—all of these, 
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feel the pulse of the group; for others, 
it may be said that “eyes they have 
and see not—ears they have and hear 
not.” 

“Pl tell you what’s wrong with this 
meeting,” one executive said to an- 
other in an in-plant training session. 
We have just been pussy-footing with 
each other all evening. It seems to me 
there are just too many of us who are 
afraid of something. Why do we have 
to talk about Sewell Avery? > Let’s 
talk about us!” 

“How do you mean—afraid, Jack?” 

“Well, I don’t know — I mean, 
take a look at this, for example. Every 
time John [the executive V. P.] gives 
his viewpoint, we seem to give up. 
Are we afraid of John’s status? Or is 
he doing something that keeps us 
from showing him how we really feel 


” 


about some of these issues? 


encouraging participation 


Many times the group fails to uti 
lize its talents. By the use of pressure 


tactics and aggressive, dominating be- 


ec 


haviors, some of the “stronger” mem- 
bers frighten others into apathy and 
submission. 

During a discussion on why people 
one of the 
more able members, was told that he 
was an “eight-cylinder man operating 
on four cylinders.” In response, Len 
Mike, “Re- 


some time ago you 


fail to participate, Len, 


turned toward 
member, Mike, 
asked me a question and I couldn’t 
answer. I felt you really didn’t care to 
hear what I would have to say. I felt 
like a puppet, with you pulling the 
strings. But now, I think you fellows 
want to know how I feel and that 
makes it easy for me to tell you. You 


saying: 


see—throughout these years, I have 
developed some sort of defense—it’s 
like going down, digging a foxhole, 
letting the shells come over me; every 
once in a while, I'll stick my head up 
to see how the weather is. If it’s all 
clear, I'll be ready to come out. 

“I really want to be on the team and 
ll work my heart out if given a 
chance. When my boss lets me show 
him how much I can do, I get rid of 
these weights that pull me down and 
do a man-sized job. People do partici- 
pate if they have the feeling they can 
produce something worthwhile. But 
if you are made to feel, well—what’s 
the use—if you have to fight to get a 
word in edgewise, I for one would 
just as soon watch the scrimmage from 
the sidelines.” 

Recognizing the Culture. Every 
club, class, church, and corporation 
Sears Roe- 
buck differs from Montgomery Ward 
in more ways than the merchandise 


has its own personality. 


they carry. Personnel policies, leader- 


ship styles, organizational values, and 
countless other variables create the 
“culture” in which people operate. 
Its influence on interpersonal rela- 
tions is usually underestimated. 
Take, for instance, the restaurant 
industry. Whyte describes the “caste 
system” in vivid detail. The social 
structure of one kitchen 
around the large range upon which 
all food was cooked. The closer the 


revolved 


worker was to this range, the greater 
his status. Greatest in prestige were 
the chefs, further distinguished by tall 
hats. Other 


marked by dress, 


workers, in no way 
gained status by 
means. It was obvious that 
salad workers had far greater status 
than the meat and chicken workers. 


subtle 
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They, in turn, had more prestige than 
those who prepared vegetables. Even 
here, those working with “decorative” 
vegetables—chives, parsley, or mint 
had far more status than those work- 
ing with potatoes and onions. When 
all workers were concentrating on the 
preparation of one vegetable, the low 
prestige workers performed early 
preparation tasks while the high pres 
tige workers did the finishing work. 
Worst off were the fish preparers— 
and it was only when their title was 
changed to “sea food station attend 
ants,” that people seemed willing to 
stick with this job. 

Io the casual observer, the intri 
cacy of the social structure may be 
meaningless—to the practicing execu 
tive, it is a matter of vital importance. 
[hrough sensitivity training, the train- 
ees become aware of the “character” 
of their respective organizations, of 
the forces which facilitate or prevent 


their use of new behaviors on the job. 


Developing “Behavioral  Flexibil- 
ity.” Last, but not 


least, sensitivity 
training 1s designed to enable the 
trainee to behave appropriately in 
light of both old and newly developed 
understandings. Insights without the 
behavioral skills to implement them 
are not too useful. 


two-way communiciations 


All interpersonal relations involve 
communications. The problem here is 
twofold. First, listening or “receiv- 
ing” skills are stressed. Members grad- 
ually become aware that they do not 
listen effectively in the typical con 
Some hear 


versation or discussion. 


only the rushing sound of words; 


some filter out what they don’t want 


to hear; some are busily thinking of 
their next retorts; some are too bored 
to pick up anything. A second em- 
properly. 
Though “receiving” is the more dif- 


phasis is on “sending” 
ficult task for most of us, we fre- 
quently have trouble in adequately 
conveying our ideas or feelings to 
those with whom we work. Even if 
we have the necessary skills, some 
lack of confidence or other emotional 
barriers get in the way. 

“Frank,” one member said, “there’s 
something that has bothered me about 
you since our first meeting. I never 
know how you really feel about our 
discussions. I see you getting red 
under the collar, but you just sit 
there like a sphinx. You may not 
know it, but it really bothers the hell 
out of me!” Others in the group 
agreed. Frank thought he was politely 
listening, but many were concerned 
about where he stood. One member 
caught the spirit of this frustration in 
the old actor’s quote: “Throw toma- 
toes, money, or clap your hands, but 
dammit, don’t just sit there.” 

Sometimes we communicate unin- 
tentionally. The unconscious frown, 
staring into space, droopy eyes, side 
conversations, slumped posture—all 
these may convey a feeling of disap- 
proval or boredom that really was not 
intended to be transmitted. 

When we attempt to combine the 
“sending” and “receiving” aspects of 
communication, the difficulties are 
compounded. For example, we have 
a strong tendency to quit listening 
while we are talking. 

In one workshop, a trainee was 
nominated to serve as moderator. Be 
having as he thought all good moder- 
ators should, he firmly took the meet- 
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ing under his wing, frequently inject- 
ing his own ideas. As he droned on, 
a rebellion mushroomed of which he 
was totally unaware. Many people be- 
came restless—some openly aggressive. 
A replay of the tape proved the point 


that even while talking, the success- 


ful conference leader had better listen 
to the group about him. 


a question of ethics 


Most training by nature involves 


doing things to other people. There 
is great temptation for us to be manip 
ulative, to create situations in which 
we mold people in directions that we, 
playing God, consider 


And yet, 


appropriate. 
what right do we have to 


play with people’s ‘ ‘psyches’’? 

As far as sensitivity training is con 
cerned, we try to be guided by the 
belief that each individual is prob 
ably his own best judge of the direc- 
tion in which his growth and develop- 
ment should proceed. Given insight 
into what ‘he is and how he relates to 
others, both inside and outside of his 
think that 
trainees will be able to undertake 


organization, we most 
those personal corrective steps which, 
as they see them, are needed to make 
themselves more useful to the organi- 
zations which they serve.’ 


Hi. THE TRAINING PROCESS 


The next area of concern with re 
spect to evaluation is the training 
process itself. We want to identify 


and describe the “input,” that is, those 
training stimuli which are believed to 
have an impact on the trainee’s total 
experience. 

Stated simply, our task is to isolate 


and define whatever it is that brings 
about changes in our trainees, and to 
become aware of the consequences of 


“input” with regard to ‘output.”” As 
practitioners, we need to know with 
some assurance how to relate varia 
tions in the training process to specif 
ically desired training outcomes 

[his is admittedly a most compli 
cated assignment. Experimentally, we 
might succeed if it were possible to 
V ary one aspect of the traning process 
at a time, while holding all other con 
ditions constant. In practice, this end 
can be 


achieved only by successive 


approximations. We therefore must 
continue to speculate on the sources 
of variation while getting a feel for 
the kinds of impact which appear re 
lated to them. 

There are certain guidelines which 
we now see as central to the sensitiv 
ity training process. Our experience, 
some theory, and some research sup 
port us in our present position. Our 
practice, however, is still based mostly 
on hunch and experience and less on 
knowledge. What follows represents 
the basic guidelines of the sensitivity 
training process; all now require a 
careful appraisal to justify the assump 
tions on which this type of training 
is based. 

Though every learning situation in 
volves both knowing and feeling, the 
sensitivity approach emphasizes the 
feelings end of the continuum. Count 
less people can talk the human rela 
tions language, but fewer are emo 
tionally able 


to put their concepts 


into practice. Even veritable tyrants 
can freely subscribe to such notions 
as “permissiveness,” “nondirective 
counseling,” or 


leadership.” We 


“employee-centered 
believe that insofar 
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as new attitudes and behaviors are 
concerned, people learn primarily as 
a result of new experiences. We learn 
by doing and feeling. Reading ma 
terial is provided at each training ses- 
occasional 


sion and “theory” pre 


sentations are made. However, the 
principal emphasis is on zmotional, as 


contrasted with conceptual, learning. 


dealing with resistance 
to change 
When 


call into ques- 


Most people resist change. 
something happens to 
tion their present “self concept, ” they 
typically feel personally thre atened 
and react in a way to protect the 
notion of self with which they are 
most secure. To bring about change, 
the trainers must help the trainees 
comfortably to abandon old views and 
habit patterns in exchange for newer, 
more realistic insights. 

At one 
ber became upset because his sugges- 


campus workshop, one mem- 


tions rarely seemed to get accepted. 
A fret 
he defended 
Tom felt he could be help- 


bringing attention to himself, 


himself against every 
comment. 
ful at this point: sruce, for some 
time now, many of us have been try- 
ing to tell you what you do, but you 
don’t seem to hear us. Let me try it 
again. I just don’t think you have the 
patience to hear a man out. You don’t 
give the other guy a chance. You 
always seem to have the answer. This 
is what gets me—it’s not what you say. 
Does that make sense to you? .. . Do 
some of the rest of you agree with 
me?” 

The trainers aid in this process by 
making it possible for people like 
Bruce to come out of their shell 


order to get another view of them- 
selves. 

“I wonder, Bruce,” one reflected, 
“if you would care to hear from some 


Tom?” 


others before replying to 


Bruce nodded. Now it was Frank’s 
turn. “Remember, Bruce, what hap- 
pened to the suggestion you made to 
fill out the ‘buddy rating forms’ on 
how we see each other? You just 
didn’t give us a chance. Shortly after 
that, George made a similar sugges- 
tion and the whole group bought it. 
What do you think?” 

Bruce began to “hear” at last. “This 
really concerns me—what you fellows 
have been saying. I really would like 
to know what I do that makes you 
annoyed with me.” 


frustration and learning 


Sensitivity training is a frustrating 
experience. It usually does not satisfy 
the initial expectations of the trainees. 
Often there 
toward the trainers, who are display- 
leadership by letting the 


is considerable hostility 


ing “poor” 
group do what it wants to do. Yet, 
some frustration seems to be neces- 
sary for deep-rooted and long-lasting 
learning. Unless we are jarred out of 
complacency, we see no reason to 
change our ways with which we have 
become so comfortable throughout 
the years. A frequently raised ques- 
tion is whether people can be psycho- 
logically damaged by the frustrations 
inherent in the training process. Can 
people be hurt by shaking their de- 
fenses which seemingly protect them 
against the pressures of real or imag- 
ined threats? 

This question deserves the fullest 


consideration. The trainers should be 
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able to sense when a trainee has been 
pushed to his limits, and be able to 
help reduce the pressure by providing 
acceptance and support for the ha- 
rassed member. Fortunately, the 
group’s inherent drive to protect its 
own and the individual’s ability 
quickly to modify his defenses help 
in these protection efforts. In our ex- 
perience, we know of no “nervous 
breakdown” which can be traced to 
the training experience. We are, how- 
ever, aware of people who after train- 
ing have entered psychotherapy in 
order to deal more fully with some of 
the personal concerns ‘of which they 
have become aware. 


atmosphere 

The atmosphere that trainers seek 
is one in which people feel free and 
comfortable to be themselves and to 
express what they truly feel. This 
takes time. It also seems to depend on 
what the trainees perceive as the mo- 
their trainers. Are they 
with us or against us? When the at- 
mosphere is free, a member who has 


tivation of 


been typically withdrawn can ex- 


press himself. 

“Dick, there is something I want to 
tell you. Your superior attitude both- 
ers me. You seem to think you know 
everything. Frankly, you don’t know 
so much more than any of the rest of 
us!” George by this time does not 
fear reprisal. Dick appears quite calm. 
Instead of boiling up in anger or with- 
drawing completely, he is pleased that 
George feels free to say: “I react to 
you in a certain way, and | thought 
you should know.” Dick also realizes 
that this is just one person’s opinion, 
and it may not be widely shared. 


More important, feelings are facts 
and there is no use in playing “ostrich” 
and pretending they don’t exist. 


whose responsibility? 


There is a tendency for groups, at 
their initia! stages, to push responsibil- 
ity for their 
trainers. There are attendant costs to 
the trainees in doing this. By putting 
position of making 


progress on to the 


the trainers in 
decisions for the group, establishing 
goals, and setting group values, the 
trainees’ involvement in the training 
process is reduced. Therefore, the 
trainers try to keep maximum respon 
sibility for determinations affecting 
the group itself with the trainees. 
Their 
directed toward making the training 
process meaningful from the trainees’ 


contributions are primarily 


own point of view. 

Below are other, possibly less im- 
portant, variables which also enter 
into the sensitivity 
The impact of each can become the 


focal point for further research. 


tr aining pr Ocess. 


the training group 


Some’ training groups seem to ex 


perience a much richer experience 


than others. They seem, somehow, 
to move faster, to be able to absorb 
more, in general to be more produc- 


tive. One of the key factors which 


we think might help to explain this 


phenomenon is the composition of 
the group. A training experience can 
be tremendously enhanced if a group 
“mix” ¢an be created which provides 
the kinds of roles and pressures that 
can generate 
Whatever happens in sensitivity train- 


productive learning 
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ing, for example, may well be “grist 
but we believe that “‘the 
better the 


forthe mill,” 
better the wheat, the 
bread.” 

trainee 


Every brings with him a 


unique set of abilities, attitudes, and 
experiences; one future research task 
is to determine what kinds of person 
alities should be brought together for 
opumum training effectiveness.* 
Within this past year we had one 
group composed mostly of nice peo- 
ple with rather bland personalities. 
No one had strong attitudes or points 
of view on issues; nearly everyone 
was rather kind and considerate; few 
appeared willing to get out on a limb 
or express feelings of disagreement or 
hostility. As a 
happened. In contrast, in some of our 


result, not too much 


other groups, different kinds of per 
sonalities appeared to spark exciting 
events which led to meaningful learn 
ings. 

With reference to the trainees, ad 
ditional variables 


appear important. 


Among others, we have puzzled about 
the relationship between level of in- 
telligence and training impact. In sen 


sitivity training, there seems to be 


some minimum ‘reasoning — ability 
needed for people me aningfully to 
tie together numerous events which 
seem unrelated and 


on the surface 


diverse. As a lot begins to happen in 
these fluid, unstructured training situ 
ations, some persons seem intellec 
tually unable to grasp the significance 
of the process, even when offered 
detailed map in terms of observation 
and analysis. 

On the other hand, there are some 
who appear unconsciously to use their 
intelligence to ward off the deeper 


impact of the training experience. By 
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talking good personnel practices, they 
often seem to miss the opportunity to 
learn about their own role in inter- 
personal relations. Words have be- 
come entities in themselves; they no 


longer communicate the kinds of feel- 


ings necessary for effective learning. 

The expectancies which the trainees 
undoubtedly also 
play a major role. As we have ac- 


bring with them 
quired more experience with sensitiv- 
ity training, we have become aware of 
an interesting phenomenon. 


responses of trainees 


In our first few programs, most 
trainees were frustrated because they 
did not know how this type of train- 
ing was to be conducted. Nowadays, 
most of our trainees are ‘“shock- 
Some have been told by past 


that lots would 


proof.” 
trainees not to worry, 
be going on at first 
but that in the 
to fall 


into place. Others may have read our 


which they 
wouldn’t understand, 
long run things were likely 


written descriptions of the training 
process® and become forewarned about 
the kinds of feelings and reactions 
which they are likely to experience. 
Definite 
now which undoubtedly help deter- 


expectancies seem to exist 


mine the course of events within any 
given training program. 

Readiness for training should also 
be considered. Some trainees seem im- 
mediately to grasp the objectives of 
sensitivity training and are able to 
utilize to the fullest the latitude and 
freedom of action which this ap- 
proach permits. Others remain in the 
never 
or appreciate the 


dark and, in some instances, 
truly 


opportunities. Some actively resist the 


understand 


fi 
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training; accept or 
foster the training aims and methods. 
We want to know what differences 
there are in people whose responses to 
the training vary so widely—w hether, 
for example, those who are least sen- 
sitive and flexible have as much chance 


others quickly 


profit as those who are already 
fairly effective in their interpersonal 
relations, or whether those who get 
more deeply involved—either pro or 
con—are able to have a deeper, more 
lasting experience. 


the role of the trainer 


Seeing different trainers at work 


can be most revealing. Each has his 
own personality, his own theories of 
training, and different skills in vary- 
ing degrees of competence. Some act 
as catalysts; others as sources of wis- 
dom; some as counselors; others as 
teachers. Some respond to the overt, 
conscious needs of their trainees, 
others to what appear to them as more 
wants and 


significant unconscious 


drives. Some actually do what they 
think they do—others give lip service 
to one mode of ope ration while actu- 
ally performing in another. Some are 
blocked by their own personality 
from helping their trainees face up 
to similar problems within themselves. 

Our problem is to identify the dif- 
ferent kinds of trainer characteristics 
and to relate them to_ predictable 
training results. We 
what kind of personality is most ef- 


must find out 


fective with what kinds of groups 
under what kinds of specific circum- 
stances for what purposes. 

A most exciting research project 
presently being conducted by us con- 
cerns this problem of the role of the 


trainer. 
served two of our campus sensitivity 


A clinical psychologist ob- 
training classes. Iwo of the authors 
conducted sections which appeared 
similar both in objectives and in major 
aspects of the training process. The 
key variable studied was the impact 
of our personalities on training out- 
come. Everything that transpired was 
tape recorded. After each session, we 
were intensively interviewed concern 
ing anything we might have done or 
intended to do in the training situ 
ation. 

After working through initial de- 
fenses and ready rationalizations, it be- 
came quite apparent that unconscious 
needs had tremendous 
what occurred in the class. We found 


bearing on 
that we often avoided dealing with 
certain kinds of problems because 
they were in the area of our own per- 
sonality deficiencies. We discovered 
that we had influences on our groups 
of which we were completely un- 
aware. One of us, for example, seemed 
liked 
by the group; the other had some dif- 


unduly concerned with being 
ficulties in dealing with aggressive, 
hostile women. We don’t know what 
this research will yield specifically, 
but we do have high hopes for find 
ings that will add much to our pres 
ent knowledge on the role of the 
trainer. 


the training methods 


The human relations trainer has at 
his disposal nurmerous techniques and 
methods. His repertoire ranges from 
straight lectures to case studies, from 
incident process to role playing, from 


film presentations to forum discus 


sions, from structured conferences to 


| | 
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free-floating, undirected discussions. 
Many of these are usefully employed 
in combination with each other. 

What is the differential impact of 
these different methods on the trainee? 
What guidelines could we set up to 
help us in choosing one method over 
another? Is there something to be 
gained by variety in approaches, or 
is it better to stick to one approach 
throughout any given training experi- 
ence? 

Until carefully controlled experi- 
mental evidence becomes available, 
our answers will depend on our ex- 
periences and our views of the learn- 
ing process. For example, there is 
much controversy about the amount 
and nature of direction which the 
trainer should provide to insure the 
most meaningful learning experience. 
Some of us feel that we can be most 
helpful to our trainees by confronting 
them with a lot of problems, a lot of 
challenging ideas, or a lot of how-to- 
do-it. Others believe that real learn- 
ing in human relations can best be 
fostered if the trainees have first to 
shift for themselves in order to experi- 
ence at the “gut level” the kinds of 


feelings which will later make them 


ready to accept and interiorize what- 
ever insights and skills they have 
gained. 

“Bread and butter” problems are by 
no means less important than some of 
the more perplexing issues we have 
already dealt with. Below are some of 
the ones which loom large with refer- 
ence to training effectiveness. 

The Size of the Group. \f a group 
is too small, its members are deprived 
of the variety of personalities and 
backgrounds which provide the raw 
materials of the training experience. 


A group which is too large makes it 
most difficult for all trainees to par- 
ticipate effectively. In it, they have 
the opportunity to hide within the 
group, when visibility is in fact most 
desirable. For sensitivity training, a 
group of around 15 members appears 
currently near the optimum. 

The Time Factor. The total dura- 
tion of a program, the interval be- 
tween meetings, and the length of the 
individual sessions present the key 
time variables. Most recently, some of 
us have experienced considerable suc- 
cess with the three or four day human 
relations workshop. At the university, 
we are experimenting with the 10- 
session workshop, meeting once a 
week during the year and twice 
weekly during the summer. In organ- 
izational settings, programs which are 
conducted without specific durational 
limitations appear promising. 

Continuity of Group Membership. 
Some trainers believe that rotational 
group membership enriches the learn- 
ing potential. They feel that new ele- 
ments added to the training process 
provide valuable raw material for 
discussion. We have some doubts 
about this with reference to our typi- 
cal, relatively short, sensitivity train- 
ing programs. Until a group has 
learned to deal with the many prob- 
lems created through its own perma- 
nent membership, outside influences 
seem to slow the progress of the 
group. In a group without specific 
durational limited rota- 
tional membership might prove of real 


limitations, 


value. 

Voluntary vs. Compulsory Attend- 
ance. People who are sent to training 
programs seem to behave differently 
than people who come on their own. 
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This is to be expected. A trainee who 
wants the experience feels differently 
about the training than one who has 
been told by his superiors that he 
had better get it. It is nevertheless 
worth mentioning that many of those 
whose initial attitudes toward sensi- 
tivity training are negative seem to 
find something of value to themselves 
as the training proceeds. 


The Training Setting. Sensitivity 


training is carried on in two principal 
First, in 
groups, people come together 


ways. “horizontally struc- 
tured” 
who do not relate with each other on 
the job. They frequently meet at uni- 
versity workshops, at downtown lo- 
cations, or in the various group devel- 
opment laboratories which are now 
throughout the 


These people often come from dif- 


functioning world. 
ferent organizations; they have vary- 
ing backgrounds and responsibilities. 
By being removed from their usual 
environment, it is hoped that they will 
be able to exchange ideas and feelings 
without worrying about repercussions 
in their “back-home”’ situation. 
“Functionally-structured” groups 
are usually found within one organi- 
zation where people who work to- 
gether train together. Although the 
barriers to training success are likely 
to be greater—status differences being 
one of the reasons—we believe that 
training im situ can yield more far- 
reaching results. The insights and 
skills (particularly those involving the 
relations with each other) 
become more readily transferable to 
the work situation because they have 
emerged from a shared training ex- 
perience. In addition, the trainees be- 
come aware that management is con- 
cerned about improving human rela- 


trainees’ 


tions on their jobs and are bolstered in 
their efforts to change attitudes and 
behaviors both by féllow employ ees 
and the climate coming out of “ma- 
hogany row.” 


IV THE EVALUATION PROCESS 


Knowing our objectives and the 
stimuli which go into the training ex- 
perience, we are at last ready to as- 
sess the training impact. 

Proper evaluation demands ade- 
quate research designs and valid meth- 
ods for implementation. Ideally, we 
should try to get sensitive measure- 
ments for each trainee on a number 
criteria—before, 
and after the training 
“after” measurements appear 
especially crucial, since we want to 
see how much of what has happened 
to the individual refuses to wash off 
Whenever 
selected 


of relevant during, 
experience. 


These 


through time. 
carefully 
should be used, on whom identical 


possible, 
control groups 
but who do 
not receive the training itself. This 
procedure may be difficult in practice, 


measurements are taken, 


but provides the only sure way in 
which whatever results are collected 
can be meaningfully interpreted. 
The frame of reference of the eval- 
uator is of crucial importance. The 
same results can be seen as effective 
depending not only 
upon whose objectives are being as- 


or ineffective, 


sessed, but also on the person or per- 
sons making the evaluation. Potential 
evaluators include superiors, associ- 
in some instances, 
the owners and the customers; and 
always the trainee himself. In addi- 
tion, during the training experience, 
the trainers, fellow trainees, or other 


ates, subordinates; 
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observers frequently participate in the 
assessment process. 

Few of the currently popular eval- 
uation methods appear worth using. 
Most get at fairly superficial data and 
are easily biased by the whims and 
fancies of human nature or, as we 
have already noted, by the frame of 
reference of the evaluator. 


objective evaluation 


The testimony of the trainees is one 
of these much abused tests of effec- 
tiveness. Expressions of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction must be accepted with 
caution. Although most are sincere, 
many are undoubtedly colored by all 
kinds of wishful thinking—“after all, 
we have put a lot of time and effort 
into our training experience; we must 
have gotten something out of it!” 

The trainers reactions may be no 
more objective. He, too, has a great 
need to see himself as doing a useful 
job; his assessment of the training im 
pact may be biased by his search for 
evidence of his own competence 
which he often so strongly needs. 

Tests of knowledge are limited in 
that they get only at what people can 
verbalize, but not at what they do. 

Observations by superiors, peers, 
subordinates, or anyone else for that 
matter are likely to suffer from many 
of the pitfalls inherent in the rating 
proce SS. 

Statistical data reflecting changes in 
production, labor turnover, absentee- 
ism, and morale are easily contamin 
ated by countless factors other than 
those related to interpersonal effec 
tiveness, which cannot directly be 
traced to the impact of the training 
process. 

What we subtle 


need are more 


techniques which are capable of de- 
tecting changes throughout the train- 
ing process both in attitudes and in 
behavior. We must be able to distin- 
guish between changes in attitudes 
that can be openly expressed, those 


that are consciously known but pri- 


vately held, and those deeper person- 
ality reorganizations which operate at 
the unconscious level. And we must 
find techniques which avoid the built- 
in biases so prevalent in the usual 
types of observation. Among the 
newer evaluation methods’® that offer 
promise are: 

Projective Techniques. The train- 
ees’ projections of their own deep- 
seated attitudes on tests designed to 
draw forth training-relevant responses 
are analyzed. Among the useful ad- 
aptations for training evaluation are 
sentence and story completion tests, 
picture projection tests, and psycho- 
dramatic situational or role-playing 
tests. 

For one study, we have made up 
short stories of people in interaction. 
[hese “projective sketches” are de- 
signed to show how different kinds 
of people behave in various interper- 
sonal situations. Our trainees are asked 
to respond to these sketches both at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
training process. They are told to 
describe fully the personalities of the 
key characters, and to indicate 
whether they like them or not. We 
shall be interested in seeing if the 
trainees’ portraits become more sophis- 
ticated, more perceptive, and more 
insightful as a result of the training 
experience. We shall want to know 
whether the trainees learn to respond 
more appropriately to differing per- 
sonalities and whether they become 
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more understanding and accepting of 
the individual differences involved. 

Critical Incident Observation 
Forms. Most human relations train- 
ing programs are designed to increase 
the “influence-potential” of the train- 
ees. In every training group, some in- 
dividuals seem to exert more influence 
than others. This influence is exercised 
at crucial intervals throughout the 
training process. 

We are interested in identifying 
and categorizing the kinds of behav- 
ior resulting in successful influence, 
both in the training situation and on 
the job, so that we can assess what- 
ever changes occur in the effective- 
ness of a person’s influence efforts. 
One technique which appears fruitful 
is the critical incident method. On 
special forms, the trainees differenti- 
ate between successful and unsuccess 
ful influence efforts. 


During this last semester, we asked 
the students in three of our classes to 
keep a diary. Each person was instruc- 
ted to record his feelings, opinions, 
and reactions to anything that hap- 
pened in the training situation. No 
further instructions were given, ex- 
cept that we asked for permission to 
look at these diaries at the end of the 
semester and to quote them anony- 
mously whenever appropriate. 

We are learning much about what 
the trainee’s world looks like, from 
the inside out. Many of these views 
appear distorted. Some are most in- 
sightful, all interesting. Numerous 
critical incidents can be culled from 
these protocols to show the uniquely 
personal way in which each trainee 
was affected by his experiences. They 


reflect to us whatever is happening 


to the individual during the course 


of the semester. They tell us whether 
his sights are widening, whether he is 
becoming more aware of himself, of 
others, and of group process. They 
help us determine how what we view 
as critical incidents are seen by the 
participants and how their percep- 
tions of what is important coincide 
with ours. 

Forced Choice Observation Forms. 
Trainees are rated with reference to 
a number of sets of descriptive state- 
ments. The rater selects from within 
each set the one that is most appropri- 
ate and the one which is least appro- 
priate for the ratee under considera- 
tion. The rater’s inherent bias is con 
trolled by his not knowing what effect 
his specific choices have on the train 
ee’s final over-all rating. 

Sociometric Techniques. Trainees 
are asked to indicate positive and/or 
negative choices of other persons with 
reference to a number of training 
relevant dimensions. In the past, these 
so-called “buddy ratings’ have been 
found to be most valid as predictors 
of success for those types of activi 
ties where interpersonal relations are 
important. 

Using a sociometric test to study 
changes in patterns of interpersonal 
influence, we asked our trainees to 
choose among their fellow partici 
pants those who were in general most 
or least influential. This was done 
both during and after the training. In 
addition, the trainees made both posi 
tive and negative choices with refer 
ence to: (a) ability to understand the 
feelings of others, (b) dependence on 
authority, (c) self-acceptance, (d) 
need for direction, (ec) intellectual 
knowledge of human relations, (f) 
communication and _ listening skills, 
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(g) flexibility in behavior in the 
group, and (h) awareness of what was 
“really going on” in the group. 

Our analysis will attempt to study 
the key variables which are respon- 
sible for shifts in “influence-poten- 
tial” throughout the training experi- 
ence, and to relate these to other data, 
such as personal information or psy- 


Cook’s tour of the evaluation process 
as it concerns human relations training 
in general, and sensitivity training in 
particular. Many questions have been 
raised, and few answers have been 
given. We hope to have provided a 
framework on which to base future 
research. We hope it will be useful in 
forming the yardsticks against which 


chological test scores which have also our successes and failures as human 


been collected. relations trainers can ultimately be 


We have now completed our assessed. 


*For a review of some of these studies, see Paul Buchanan, “A System for Evaluating 
Supervisory Development Programs,” Personnel, 31 (January, 1955), 335-347. See also Edwin 
A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris and Harold E. Burtt, Leadership and Supervision in Industry, 
Columbus, The Ohio State University, 1955 

*For an interesting discussion of the general problem, see Bernard M. Bass, “Ultimate 
Criteria of Organizational Worth,” Personnel Psychology, 5 (Autumn, 1952), 157-174. For a 
treatment which more directly focuses on setting objectives for human relations training. 
see Robert L. Katz, “Human Relations Skills Can Be Sharpened,” Harvard Business Review, 
34 (July-August, 1956), 61-72 

* Chris Argyris suggests in “Research Trends in Executive Behavior,” Advanced Management, 
21 (March, 1956), 6-9, that successful line executives are often by nature pushers, 

climbers, prodders, and go-getters. These characteristics, essential for getting the job done 
now, appear, however, most detrimental of developing subordinates to take over the job later. 


*See, for example, one of the reports of the National T a Laboratory in Group 


Development on Explorations in Human Relations Training: An Assessment of Experience, 
1947-1953, Washington, National Education Association, 1953. 

*For a fuller description of the elements of group process, see Adult Education Association, 
Leadership Pamphlet No. 4, Understanding How Groups Work, Chicago, Ill., 1955. 

*See William F. Whyte, Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1948, pp. 33-46 

"For an excellent statement of a similar point of view, sée Thomas Gordon, Group-Centered 
Leadership, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1955 

*For some very promising research, see the use of personality tests and measurements by 
William C. Schutz of Harvard and Raymond B. Cattell of [linois in The Construction of 
Productive Groups. 

*See, for example, Irving R. Weschler, Marvin A. Klemes, and Clovis Shepherd, “A New 
Focus in Executive Training,” Advanced Management, 20 (May, 1955), 19-22, or 

Verne J. Kallejian, Irving R. Weschler, and Robert Tannenbaum, “Managers in Transition,” 
Harvard Business Review, 3 (July-August, 1955), 55-64. 

“For a description of some of these newer tec hniques, see, for example, Milton L. Blum, 
Industrial Psychology and Its Social Foundations, New York, Harper (rev. ed.), 1956. 
"See R. J. Wherry and D. H. Fryer, “Buddy Ratings: Popularity Contest or Leadership 
Criteria,” Personnel Psychology, 2 (Summer, 1949), 147-159. 
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automation and public-sponsored 


adult education 
C. K. Yearley, Jr. 


Department of Social Sciences, University of Florida 


Modern adult training programs, 
largely outgrowths of industrializa- 
tion, are extremely responsive to tech- 
nological change. Within the last 
decade, changes, particularly in mass 
production industries, have been 
pushed in their logical directions at an 
accelerated pace. The term loosely 
characterizing these complex move- 
ments, filled with significance for 
adult educators, is automation. 

Literature on the subject is already 
substantial. Newspapers and popular 
periodicals, as well as technical jour- 
nals, have displayed an unusual in- 
terest it. A congressional sub- 
committee has taken extensive testi- 
mony in the field. The new processes 


in 


represented by it have provoked a 
major national strike. Authorities on 
resources, 
labor 


manpower and national 


directors of labor bureaus, 
leaders, personnel men, and managers 


have devoted special attention to it. 


what is automation? 

Even more impressively, technol- 
ogists and scientists from Norbert 
Wiener to John Diebold assure us that 
the impact of automation over the 
next decade or two will be heavy and 
extensive.’ ‘This is vitally important to 
adult educators, who are already ad- 
justing to some of the trends that have 
come in its wake, and are planning for 


others 
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Difficulties rooted in semantic im- 
precision, natural to terms that have 
ceased being the tools of specialists 
and have entered the public domain, 
are great; but they need not trouble 
us here. Having been coined in 1936 
by D. S. Harder (now an Executive 
Vice President of Ford Motors Co., 
but then with General Motors), the 
word is not as new as some publicists 
would have us believe. Moreover, 
since the processes covered by the 
word are not genuinely new, they do 
not, engineers emphasize, constitute a 
second industrial Rather 
they are a continuation of industrial 


changes launched a century and a half 


revolution. 


ago. 


types of automation 


As such their chief effect is to add 
new dimensions to familiar problems 
More particularly, automation is a 
sub-species of the old process of 
mechanization, the movement away 
from physical power toward intel 
lectual and conceptual power, and it 
encompasses several types of opera 
tions: 

(a) “Detroit automation,” or trans 
fer machining which involves the 
automatic machining of auto engine 
cylinder blocks and gear box castings 
—an operation originally experimented 
with by Britain’s Morris Motors Co. 
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in 1923 but first used successfully as a 
commercial venture by Ford. 
(b) automatic process control or 


automatic assembly which involves 


automatic assembly of cloth (a loom, 


for instance) lamp bulbs, cathode and 
radio tubes 

(c) control engineering which 
makes use of automatic measuring and 


called 


servo-mechanisms using feedback prin- 


corrective devices—technically 
ciples in order to stabilize and regu 


late quality, speed, temperature, or 
direction 
(d) information processing com- 
puters used for storing or correlating 
various data. 
Technical as these processes may 


appear, many laymen are already 
aware of their practical applications: 
The automatic training and firing of 
guns and missiles; operation of auto 
matic telephone dial systems, electric 
chemical 


substations, and petroleum 


plants; automatic produc tion of bear 
ings, building boards, bakery products 


clectronic computation of pay rolls, 
train and airline reservations, bank ac 
electronic 


counts, insurance data; 


scheduling of materials, control of 


inventories, servicing and __ billing 
orders in plants and mail order estab 
account 


lishments, general cost and 


ing, and so on, 


the bottle neck: 
adult education 


With 


major industrial trend, it becomes in 


automation fast becoming a 


creasingly clear that adult educators 
ire posed with a serious problem and 
a substantial responsibility. For the 
only critical obstacle to the advance 


ment of the trend is not a technolog- 


EDUCATION 


ical bloc nor a lack of capital—it is a 


chronic shortage of trained, skilled 
personnel. 

The shortage of graduate engineers 
is a matter of common knowledge, but 
there is an equally appalling deficienc Vy 
of craftsmen, skilled operatives, and 
course, 


technicians. Economists, of 


recognize America’s labor shortage as 
a venerable historical problem, but 
they are also prese ntly seeing it com- 
plic ated by an increasing demand for 
greater individual tr aining and skill in 


industry 


new skills demanded 


Thus the community increasingly 
looks to public educational institu- 
tions—universities, colleges and tech 
nical schools—for cultivation of vitally 
needed skills. Much can also be done 
by on-the-job training or re-training. 
Nevertheless, the NEA-DAES study 
of 1952 would 
44% of those 


tion classes are unskilled, semi-skilled, 


indicate that about 


public adult educa- 
or skilled workers, and business and 
office employees. How many of these 
people will be affected directly by 
further mechanization in factory or 
office will vary from place to place; 
how many will be touched by it in the 
short run is not known, but the trend 
of the decade is towards a marked up 
grading of the skills possessed or 
sought by many of these adult educa- 
tion students. 

The trend is toward change in skills 
as well. The changes make it more 
adult 


educator to be aware of the qualities 


imperative than ever for the 


that will be demanded of many of his 
students as they move from phy sical 
or manual tasks to conceptual work 
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versatility, adaptability, — reliability, 
facility in communication, imagina- 
tion, and—for managers and operatives 
alike—the ability to visualize, to con- 
ceptualize whole processes and prob- 
lems. To be sure, these qualities and 
the desire for them are not new, yet 
the demand for them and the em- 
phasis on them is certainly soaring. 
Specialization is no longer enough. 
Consider for a moment a few of the 
challenges management _ personnel, 
which includes supervisors and fore 
men, face: increased technical com- 
plexity of productive processes, 
greater imaginativeness to deal with 
the problems of high capitalization, 
and alterations in the structure or lines 
of authority. This latter point bears 
underlining. For the traditional “line- 
staff” idea, or chain or command, is 


already yielding to new trends in some 


automated industries and will prob- 


ably undergo further change else- 
where. 


teamwork and consultation 


Highly automated operations re 
quire operators and technicians to 
work intimately in order to keep pro 
duction going; if machines fail there 
is no time for present day chain of 
command procedures. The machine 
tender must be able and willing to 
search out the right technician or 
specialist and work with him at once. 
the old 
structure which emphasized personal 


Consequently, managerial 
empires of authority and competition 
may well be forced to give way to 
teamwork, consultative procedures, 
flexibility, and co operativeness. The 
reactions of this set of changes on 
adult education 


modern leadership 


programs, management conferences, 
and communications programs should 
be obvious. 


It is important for the adult edu- 
cator to note also that among the 
workers, operatives, craftsmen, and 
specialists that he teaches or will 
teach “Technical knowledge will be 
much more widely required than be- 
fore.”® While not all skills in auto 
mated industries will be upgraded, 
most of them will and adult education 
will have to contribute to the train- 
ing programs. Preliminary surveys in- 
dicate, for instance, something of the 
magnitude of the demands that will 
in time hit all educational institutions. 
A sampling of 1574 metal working 
companies indicated that at present 
22% had some form of automation. 
Two-fifths of these concerns found 
that they required greater skills of 
their maintenance force. Similarly, it 
is demonstrable that the new tasks 
call for greater ability in reading and 
interpreting instruments and data, 
broad theoretical understanding of 
craft functions, and the exercise of 
greater responsibility decision- 
making power.* 


new processes and new skills 

New processes are creating new 
skills too. Ralph Cordiner, President 
of General Electric, informed a con 
gressional subcommittee that in one 
concern of which he had knowledge 
(General Mills) 23 skilled and tech 
nical jobs had been created by auto 
mation. None required a college edu 
cation but high school training was 
presumed for all—a fact of special 
relevance to adult education divisions 
of public schools. 
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Finally, there is a new distribution 
of skills. There is, of course, a short- 
age of college trained people, but the 
shortage of many of 
whom would be trained not in uni- 


technicians, 


versities but in public sponsored adult 
education programs is, if anything, 
And further mechaniza- 
tion in industry underlines the grow- 


more acute. 
ing demand for a higher ratio of these 
technicians and managers to opera- 
tives. In Ford’s Detroit plant, for in- 
stance, where automation has not yet 
gone far there is one foreman for 
every 31 operatives, yet in the highly 
automated Cleveland plant there is 
one foreman for every 18 operatives- 
and the foremen in the latter plant 


are more highly skilled. 


automation's side effects 


Though it is not the intention of 
this paper to explore it, the indirect 
effects of automation will also prob- 
ably be very great. Further mechani- 
zation inevitably means higher pro- 
ductivity, higher wages, shorter hours, 


and hence more leisure time. We 


might expect that more and more 
people normally beyond the pale of 
avail 


themselves of free, publicly sponsored 


educational institutions will 


educational programs. Here, too, new 


social motivations will affect these 
people. 
It may be literally true, as C. Hart- 


ley Grattan® has recently suggested, 
that adult education, which began as 
a working class movement, is now in 
the hands of the middle class; but the 
composition of this middle class has 
changed—so much so that presently 
more than half of the heads of middle 


income families are not white collar, 


business, or free professional people, 
but workingmen. Economically placed 
in the middle class, will they not ac- 
cept its old emphasis on self-develop- 
ment and the utility of further educa- 
tion? Will they not, indeed, be forced 
to place a higher valuation on formal 
training if, as technologists suggest, 
automation draws the line between 
managers and technicians on the one 
hand and operatives and supervisors 
on the other, more clearly and makes 
on-the-job-experience a less impor- 
tant step toward advancement? 

Direct or indirect, the problems 
shaped by automation can be met 
largely within existing adult education 
programs. Advanced courses of great 
complexity in fields such as auto- 
matic control, servo-mechanisms, elec- 
tronics, computers, and various types 
of instrumentation pose no difficulties 
for public school adult education. But 
within the realm of industrial arts— 
supervisory management training, spe- 
cial industrial courses, apprenticeship 
programs, and vocational courses— 
new thinking, new emphasis, and a 
few new courses will become increas 
ingly essential. 


blueprint for tomorrow 


First, in all studies there will have 
to be much greater stress placed upon 
versatility and ability. 


Somewhat contrary to American edu- 


conceptual 


cational traditions, there will have to 


be more concern with theoretical 
knowledge even within the practical 
crafts. 

Second, the overwhelming demand 
for technicians will require a vast 
extension of apprenticeship programs 


especially programs for the training 
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of machinists, maintenance men, skilled 
electricians and electronics men. 

Third, greater emphasis in the in- 
dustrial arts needs to be given to 
studies such as electronics, mechanical 
drawing, blueprint reading, and indus- 
trial mathematics as opposed to 
socially and economically less signifi- 
cant courses such as home repairs, 
leather work, furniture repair, and 
tailoring. 

Fourth, special classes, such as those 
conducted for aircraft workers in 
Baltimore, should be encouraged. In- 
tegrated programs of this type, meshed 
with the training programs of large 
industries often help solve problems 
of teachers and equipment and are 
economically useful to the students 
whose skills are extended and to the 
participating firms. 

Fifth, training pro- 
grams must take note of the new 
shifts that are likely to come in the 
structure of the managerial hierarchy 
as a result of automation. Additional 
emphasis must also be put upon facil- 
ity in writing and reading, on a man’s 
ability to communicate intelligently. 
Moreover, they must put a new pre- 
mium on knowledge of whole proc- 


management 


‘Excellent treatments of automation for lay readers can be found in Automation 
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esses, on vision and imagination and 
the capacity to work flexibly within a 
group. 

These points are at best no more 
than tentative suggestions; doubtless 
there are many others which specialists 
within the various fields of adult edu- 
cation would want to point out. 
Hence these are offered primarily in 
the hope that they will focus attention 
on what will become an important 
problem in the next decade. Beyond 
mundane considerations, of 
there are broader and more 


these 
course, 
vital philosophical questions which 
automation and responses to it will 
raise. 

Many adult educators already de- 
plore the vocational emphasis given 
their programs, they are, in the liberal 
tradition, anxious to educate the whole 
man. They would be tempted to ask 
what it is that we are educating men 
and women for. All that we need 
notice here is that on this higker level, 
too, automation will pose challenges 
and the ability of adult educators to 
recognize and then adjust to their 
problems will be a measure of their 
vitality and of their service to the 
community. 


A Re port 


on the Technical Trends and Their Impact on Management and Labour (Department of 


Scientific and Industrial Research, London, 
“Automation,” 
mation: News Behind the Noise,” 


1956); Rt. Hon. Earl of Halsbury, 
Royal Society of Arts, CIV (June 1956), pp. 535-551, Herbert Solow, 
Fortune, April 1956, 


“Auto- 
“Automation,” Jron Age, 


CLXXIV (Oct. 21, 1954), pp. 213-236. See also, Bulletin 1198, U. S. Department of Labor, 


“Automated Technology 
August, 1956, pp. 1-71. 


and Its Implication: A Selected, 


Annotated Bibliography,” 


*A Study of Urban Public School Adult Education Programs conducted in 1950-51 
by the Adult Education Division of the National Education Association. 

‘See Automation (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research), p. 56 

* Poll by American Machinist, Vol. 99 (Aug. 29, 1955), pp. 158-159. 

* See gy nage In Quest for Knowledge (New York: Association Press, 1955), 


Part III, in particular. 


*For aiden and criticisms on these points, I am indebted to James Francey, Supervisor 
of Vocational-Industrial Education, Baltimore City Department of Education, and 
Thomas A. Van Sant, Jr. formerly Director of the Adult Education Division, 


Baltimore Public Schools. 
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social science applied to the dynamics 


of community process 
Walter E. Boek 


Rese aré } 


Many ideas for social change germi 


nate in the minds of professional 
workers in educational systems, health 
commissions, 
both 


Even 


departments, planning 


and other community agencies, 


voluntary and governmental. 


when ideas are originated by non 
professional citizens, they are usually 
handed over to the professional to be 
implemented. 


here are two fundamental reasons 


for this: (1) People in Western society 


increasingly tend to see the function 


of maintenance and improvement of 
their communities as being the role 
(2) In 
their 


the 


of a professional. order to 


show they are earning money 


and to gain status within com 


munity and in their professions, the 
executive 
of Com- 


must be 


county agent, health officer, 


the Chamber 


all the 


secretary of 


merce, and rest con 


stantly thinking of new projects to 


develop and new ways to expand their 
domains 


In their role of innovators and 


agents for carrying out new _ ideas, 


community action professionals may 
sometimes be humbled and perhaps 
even frustrated by the complexity of 
their problems. In spite of this, many 
are successful in their endeavors even 
not en 


this 


when reasons for 
Ihe 


therefore, 


success are 


tirely clear purpose of 


article, is to present two 


models for community action de 


Anthropologist, Executive Office, 
and Research Associate Professor, Russell Sage 


New York State Department of Health; 
College 


veloped with the use of social science 
knowledge which may serve as a guide 
for obtaining program goals. 


the first model 


Our first example is concerned with 
action on a community service desired 
by a county health officer whom we 
shall call Dr Dr. 
to obtain approval and financial sup- 


Page. Page wanted 
port from the County Board of Super- 
visors for setting up a mental health 
center. 

His first step was to tell his Health 
soard that he expected to emphasize 
health the 
since each year he and his staff put 


mental during next year, 
spec ial concentration on one problem 
area in their educational program. 

Ihe doctor’s second step was to 
bring up the mental health problem in 
a conversation with the top leader in 
his community’s power structure. His 
manner of handling this was to tell the 
leader that some people had begun to 
talk about the problem and that he felt 
the leader should know about it. This 
allowed Dr. Page 
after the session by 
to the 


to follow through 
sending literature 
leader about the 


State 


community 


local situation, about the local 


financial assistance laws, and about 


what other communities were doing. 
A similar procedure was used with the 
Health Committee 


Chairman of the 
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of the County Board of Supervisors 
and with other community leaders. 
Step three was to contact all the 
other community professionals who 
headed organizations like his own, and 
to tell them his feeling about the need 
for a mental health center. 
of reciprocal obligations, usual among 


The system 


these agencies, insured their support. 
Several months were required to com- 
plete these first three steps, as Dr. 
Page had planned, for he estimated 
18 months for his strategy to be 
carried through. 

Dr. Page then got himself and his 
staff ready for the fourth step. Mental 
health consultants, both physicians and 
nurses, as well as literature were ob- 
tained from the State to give his staff 
the background they needed for their 
role, which was to emphasize mental 
health on every possible occasion dur 
ing the next 12 months. When nurses 
made home visits, they discussed the 
adjustment of junior to the coming 
of sister. Sanitary engineers on inspec- 
tion rounds talked about good human 
relations as a means whereby an em 
ployer could get better cooperation 
from his restaurant workers on sani 
tary measures. 

rE very spe: aking engagement of the 
health officer and his staff either was 
on mental health or had a section on 
mental health. In addition to the large 
groups before which professionals like 
the health officer customarily appear, 
such as service clubs, Granges, and 
church groups, he and his staff met 
with many small groups such as gar- 
clubs, home bureau 
clubs. A 
certed effort was made to cover every 


den and bridge 


units, and mothers’ con- 


tow nship in the county. When ques 


tions arose during the talks about 


doing something to combat the disease 
of men’s minds, the speaker would 


mention what another county had 


done and suggest they discuss it with 
their township supervisor. 

Before long, citizens began talking 
about mental health in their different 
organizations. Professionals other than 
the health officer felt this citizen- 
demand and relayed it to their board 
members and to the major and minor 
leaders in the power structure. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Supervisors also 
began to be asked questions. The man 
at the apex of power who had been 
receiving information from the health 
department was grateful to the health 
officer for it, because it meant he 
could give informed answers to people 
asking his opinion. 


the clincher 


It was now time for Dr. Page to 


take the last two steps. As step five, 
he visited the top leader again to ask 
for advice on handling the demands 
made on him to meet the community's 
mental health needs. During this visit, 
he brought up the possibility that the 
Board of Supervisors might use State 
aid to set up a local mental health 
center. This meeting resulted in Dr. 
Page receiving the support of his com 
munity’s big wheel. 

Right afterwards, Dr. Page 
Board of 
visor’s Health Committee to bring up 


got the 
Chairman of the Super 

at the next Board meeting the business 
This was done, 
debate, 


of establishing a center. 


and the Board, with little 


voted the funds. However, this was 
not what Dr. Page 


his sixth step. 


had planned for 


He wanted Board members to dis 
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cuss it, but to delay a decision until 
they had talked with people in their 
own townships. He was interested in 
continued support, and he knew town- 
ship supervisors would feel more sure 
about supporting a center if they first 
had an opportunity to talk with their 
constituents. As it 
Board thought about it a little more 
during the rest of their meeting and 


happe ned, the 


rescinded their action before they ad- 
journed. At a later meeting they 
again gave the necessary approval. 

Figure 1 has been prepared to pro 
vide a clearer conception of this model 
for community action. As can be seen, 
the steps in this idea that originated 
in the health department are: 

(1) The Board of Health is told 
about the stress to be placed on mental 
health 

(2) The top leader and secondary 
leaders are informed. 

(3) Community action professionals 
are contacted and their support en- 
sured. 

(4) Interest is stimulated 
demand 
leaders and in 


among 


citizens who then action 


directly from their 
directly through their agencies. 
(5) Support from leaders is solicited. 


I he se 


orders down the line 


leaders cooperate by giving 
to sub le aders 
ind their representatives on the policy- 
health 


Soard of Supery isors 


making boards and on the 

(6) The suggestion is brought up 
for the 
Policy makers then take action desired 


policy makers to consider 
by their leaders, other citizens, and the 
health officer. 

A facsimile of this model for com- 
munity action was tested in one com- 
munity of 35,000 people on one 


activity. It is hoped that it will be 


tested by others many more times. 

It is postulated that for large com- 
munities of 100,000 or more, and for 
those in which there is open resistance 
to the innovation, a model would 
differ in placing more emphasis on 
power leaders and less on citizen par- 
ticipation in obtaining the objectives. 

An issue which has aroused interest 
and emotion of citizens in many com- 
munities is the possibility of fluoridat- 
ing municipal water supplies to pre- 


vent tooth decay. In most communi- 


ties proponents of this public dental 


health measure must develop a careful 
plan or strategy to achieve necessary 
approval from the governing officers. 


the second model 


The model that will now be pre- 
sented was developed for use in a 
campaign to have fluorine added to 
Dental 
Societies’ F luoridation Committee and 
the City health officer were to carry 
out the plan listed here from (a) to 
(1) 

(a) Support from all dentists was 


water in a large city. ‘The 


to be assessed and strengthened 


through the use of ques- 


tionnaire, followed by dental society 
meetings, personal c ontacts between 
pro fluoridation Dental Soc iety leaders 
and anti-fluoridation or neutral den- 
tists, and the sending of research litera- 
ture to the dentists. 

(b) Leaders in the medical society 
were be informed and their sup- 
port secured. 

(c) Cooperation of the city engineer, 
who would draw up plans to be sub- 
mitted with the health officer’s pro- 
posal to the City Council, was to be 
obtained by having a leading dentist 


and a leading phy sician visit him. 
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Figure | 


MODEL FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 


Steps to achieve action 


Executive Committee of Board of Health 
is informed 


2. Leaders in power structure are informed 
———— 3. Other community action professionals are 
informed and their support insured 
——-—— 4. Interest is stimulated among citizens and 
citizens then demand service 
Bee 5. Support is solicited from leaders 
Action obtained from policy makers. 


Top Leader or Leaders 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ Representative 
j ee of Top Leader 
/ q and Sub Leaders 
/ \ \ 
/ \\, 
/ 

Be \ 

Council Chamber 
H ‘ 


CITIZENS 


| 
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(d) The chairman of the City Coun 
cil and the Mayor were to be asked 
when they would like to bring fluori 
dation before the Council by the 
Dental 
Fluoridation Committee and the City 
Health Officer 

(ec) Editors and leaders in the news 
papel 


tions were to be contacted and asked 


Chairman of the Societies’ 


and radio and television sta 


to name reporters who would prepare 
news items about fluoridation in co 
operation with a free lance writer to 
be paid by the dental society. This 
was one means of delaying news an 
nouncement until the appropriate 
time in the campaign and of insuring 
more complete news coverage. 

(f) ‘Top social strata leaders in the 
dental and medical societies were to 
community 


discus: the issuc with 


power structure leaders, and their sup 
port obtained 
(a7) All relevant community or 


ganizations were to be contacted to 
get their cooperation, but they were 
not to be asked to take an active part 
in the campaign at this time. 

(h) Dentists were to discuss fluori- 
dation with City Councilmen individ 
ually. Kither the Councilman’s per 
sonal dentist or the dental leaders 
would talk with them in a pair situa 


tion 


again—the clincher 


If a satisfactory margin in the Coun 
cil could be predicted from individual 
contacts with Councilmen, the plan 
would move on to its last phases. (If 
a satisfactory margin could not be 
expected, a re-appraisal of the opposi- 
tion would be made and a plan de- 
veloped to meet it.) 
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(i) News items and articles were 
to be released in the mass media. 

(j) Parents in the various organiza- 
tions would be asked to phone and 
visit their Councilmen. 

(k) Parents and representatives of 
organizations would be encouraged to 
attend a public hearing, since a public 
hearing is a necessary part of the 
legislative process in many cities 

(1) If the final decision were favor 
able, follow up support would be 
given to Councilmen and City officials 
by having dentists and physicians pub 
licly commend the Mayor, commu 
nity leaders, and Council members, 
and by providing some speaking serv 
ices to community groups until 
fluorine was entering the water. If 


the decision was negative, a second 


long range plan would be developed. 


It can be seen that this strategy 
varies from the procedure usually 
recommended by community organi 
zation specialists who often suggest 
that a community-wide campaign 
committee be organized, along with 
initiation of a mass media and speakers 
program. In the model outlined, how 
ever, mass media were not to be used 
until near the end of the campaign, 
nor were the citizens and citizen or 
ganizations to be actively involved 
until that time. Neither was a com 
mittee of citizens to be set up repre- 
senting all community organizations 
to promote fluoridation. Instead, this 
was pretty much a behind-the-scenes 
attack on the decision-making power 
structure because of the organized 
opposition. The hypothesis tested was 


(Continued on page 192) 
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professional training opportunities 
summer 1957 


Wisconsin: June 10-29 

Extension Regional Summer School 
Training in philosophy and techniques of 
adult education. Write: Dean V. E. Kivlin, 
College of Agriculture, University of Wis 
consin, Madison 6. 


Pennsylvania State: June 10-28 
Adult Education: Organization, Types, 
and Methods— 

Unit A. History, Philosophy, and Gen 
eral Organization and Administration of 
Adult Education. Adult education back 
ground, scope, and status; problems of ad 
ministration, legislation, and underlying 
philosophy; needed 
planned adult education service. Given Junc 
10-14. 

Unit B. Types of Adult Education: 
Parent Education. History of parent educa 
tion movement; present status and trends, 


developments a 


development of parent education programs 
underlying factors in organization and ad 
ministration. Given June 17-21. 

Unit C. Methods in Adult Education 
and Leadership of Discussion Groups. Group 
leadership on the adult level; the meaning 
of learning in group situations, techniques 
in handling various questions of interest to 
pagents. Given June 24-28. 

Write: Rose Cologne, Professor of Edu 
cation, 212 Willard Hall, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 


Prairie View A & M: June 10-29 

Extension Regional School 
Training in philosophy and techniques of 
adult education. Write: J. L. Brown, Direc 
tor of Extramural Services, Prairie View 
A & M College of Texas, Prairie View. 


Summer 


West Virginia: June 10-July 19 

Adult Education—Organization and ad 
ministration of adult education as a_ vital 
function of our public school system as well 
as of the other educative agencies of the 
community. The characteristics of programs 
of adult education are compared, Write 
Dr. H. B. Allen, College of Education, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 


Missouri: June 10-August 2 

Problems of Adult Education—Rise of 
adult education movement; learning abilities, 
educational interests and needs of adults; 
problems and procedures in organizing and 
operating adult education programs. Write 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


Indiana: June 12-August 9 

The Democratic Idea and Adult Educa 
tion—Students are encouraged to relate 
historical aspects of the democratic idea to 
contemporary situations and to formulate a 
working philosophy of adult education in a 
democracy. 


The Adult Education Program—Fxami 
nation of the field and methods and tech 
niques of organizing programs on the com 
munity level. 


Research in Adult Education 
research on a problem 


Individual 


Advanced 


Seminar in Adult Education 
study in adult education. For students in 


terested in studying a particular area of 
adult education public schools, industries, 
churches, hospitals, clubs, libraries, muni 


cipal programs 


Thesis in Adult Education 
Individual study of a specific problem. 


Doc tor’s 


Institutes in Adult Education—To be held 
June 17-22; July 12; August 5-15 
Write 


Education, Box 42, 


Services in Adult 
Indiana 


Community 
University 


Bloomington 


Colorado A & M: June 17-July 5 


Extension School 

Training in philosophy and techniques of 
adult education. Write: H. D. Finch, Se 
retary, Extension Summer School Commit 


tee, Colorado A & M ¢ ollege, Fort Collins 


Regional Summer 


Illinois: June 17-July 12 

Vocational Education in Agriculture for 
Adults—For vocational agriculture teacher: 
Write: H. M. Hamlin, 103 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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Minnesota: June 17-July 20 

Adult Education Home Economics—Ob- 
jectives, problems affecting community and 
family life, methods of helping adults and 
out-of-school youth in solving problems in 
home living. Write: Director, School of 
Home Economics, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1 


Florida State: June 17-July 24 

Adult Education in School and Com 
munity—The study of adult education as a 
part of the total educational process. Em 
phasis will be placed on its role in the school 
program and on ways of working with adult 
groups to improve s¢ hool-community living 

Materials and Methods of Adult Educa 
tion—The study of the psychology of adult 
students and of the types and selection of 
suitable materials and methods to meet their 
needs 

Write: Department of Adult Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Berkeley: June 17-July 27 

Survey of Adult Education. An introduc 
tion to the field 

Research Seminar in Adult Education. 
For individuals interested in undertaking 
research in adult education. 

Write: Jack London, School of Educa 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 4. 


Europe: June |7-August 8 

Traveling Seminar in Adult Education— 
Visits in nine European countries. Special 
concentration on adult education in Eng- 
land and Scandinavia. Those properly quali- 
fied may receive six units of graduate credit 
in education at Washington University 
Write: W. H. Reals, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Ohio State: Ist Term, June 18-July 23 
2nd Term, July 24-August 30 

Research in Adult Education—Working 
out plans for thesis and dissertation re 
search, interpreting data, and formulating 
conclusions. Ist and 2nd term. 

Minor Problems—\Individual work on a 
limited problem of investigation or research 
Ist and 2nd term 

Parent Education—A survey of the his- 
tory, needs, resources, and best practices in 
parent education and home school relations 
Ist term only. 

Psychological Problems of Adult Life- 
Application of Gestalt principles to percep- 
tion, learning, thinking and emotions. Ist 
term. 


Adult Education—A general over-view of 


the history, philosophy, methods, and prob- 
lems of adult education. Ist term. 

Write: Bureau of Special and Adult Edu- 
cation, 321 Arps Hall, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10 


Chicago: June 24-July 19 

Adult Education—A general over-view of 
adult education, organized around definition, 
history, objectives, and present organiza- 
tion and operation of various programs. 
Write: Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago 37 


Connecticut: June 24-August 2 

Adult Education—A general survey for 
educators and lay leaders who desire to im- 
prove their understanding of the psychology, 
philosophy, methodology, and organization 
of effective educational programs for adults. 
Utilizes direct contacts with adult educa- 
tion programs at all levels. Special considera- 
tion is given to the responsibility of public 
schools for adult education. Write: P. Roy 
Brammell, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


San Francisco: June 24-August 2 

Methods and Techniques in Adult Edu- 
cation—Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
uf 
Chicago: June 24-August 30 

Individual Study of Problems in Adult 
Education Individual tutorial guidance 
course to help students define areas of 
knowledge or problems to examine, and 
work out a reading or research program. 


Chicago: June 26-August 28 

Seminar in Adult Education—A continu- 
ing discussion of central problems and activi- 
ties of adult education. Write: Cyril O. 
Houle, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


Wisconsin: June 28-August 24 

Principles of Adult Education—Philos 
ophy, principles, and practice of adult edu- 
cation as evidenced in programs of various 
organizations. Relationship of methods to 
principles of adult education 

Special Problems. 

Research. 

Issues in Rural Education. 

Three-Week Session for Agricultural Ex- 
tension personnel organized to meet the 
needs of workers in Agriculture and Home 
K-conomics Extension. 

Write: Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


professional training—summer 


Cornell: July 1-19 

Extension Regional Summer School— 
Training in philosophy and nig of 
adult education. Write: Arthur FE. Durfee, 
Assistant Director of Extension, Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


George Washington: July |-August 9 

Adult Education—Current concepts and 
objectives,.agencies involved, programs on 
all levels—international through community. 
Write: Dean, School of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D.C. 


Buffalo: July |-August 9 

Administration and Supervision of Adult 
Education—Intensive treatment of duties 
and opportunities of administrators of adult 
education including surveys, program 
building, in-service training programs, ad- 
visory committees and councils, promotion 
and interpretation, supervision, records and 
reports, and evaluation. Write: Carl E. 
Minich, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Columbia: July 3-August 16 

Foundations of Adult Education—Ildeas 
and social forces influencing adult educa- 
tion. 

Problems of Administration of Adult 
Education—What gets done about ideas and 
social forces in adult education. 

Psychology of the Adult. 

Psychology of Family Relationship. 

Parent Counseling. 

Research in Adult Education. 

The Administrator and the Community. 

Extension Seminar in Problems and 

Methods. 

Sociology of the Community. 

Anthropology and Education. 

Community Agencies and Tiesr Part in 

Guidance. 

Write: Paul L. Fssert, Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


Maine: July 8-July 26 

Methods of Teaching the Adult—Methods, 
materials, techniques in teaching the adult. 
Write: Dean Mark R. Shibles, University of 
Maine, Orono. 


Chicago: July 22-August 9 

Improving the Adult Education Program 
—An examination of the basic techniques 
by which adult educational programs may 
be developed and improved. Write: Cyril 
O. Houle, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Michigan State: July 24-26 
Institute on Correspondence Education 

Procurement, training, and supervision of 
the instructional staff, grading and servicing 
examinations; student services; non-start, 
drop-out, and motivational problems; op 
erations, workflow, record systems, and 
mechanics; research, revision practices, and 
evaluation. Open to educational and edi- 
torial staff personnel in the armed forces, 
business and industrial programs, govern 
ment, private schools, religious bodies, trade 
associations, and universities. Sponsored by 
the National Home Study Council and the 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University. Write: National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C, 


lowa State: July 24-August 30 

Methods of Teaching Adults—Principles 
and practices, conducting forums, leading 
group discussions, using visual aids, and 
teaching short unit courses. Observation of 
programs and methods. Write: Registrar, 
107 Beardshear Hall, lowa State College, 
Ames. 


Florida State: July 25-August 10 

Principles of Adult Education—The his 
torical, philosophical, sociological, and psy 
chological bases for contemporary programs 
in adult education, with emphasis upon its 
function in present day society. Write: De- 
partment of Adult Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 


Minnesota: Summer Session 
Adult Education in Home Economics 

Objectives of adult education in homemak 
ing; problems affecting community and 
family life; methods of helping adults and 
out-of-school youth in solving problems in 
home living. Write: Louise A. Stedman, 
Director, School of Home Economics, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 


i 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. By the lyceum and of the machinery it 
Carl Bode. New York: Oxford Uni evolved will some day supplement ie, 
versity Press, 1956. 275 pp. $5.00. Bode’s account. We shall then com 


prehend the virtual interchangeability, 

[his is a well-arranged, readable, 5 
. in the early 19th century, of terms 
and needed history of the so-called 3 : 
deriving primarily from France rather 

lyceum) movement in the United 
than from England.t We may even 
states. By means of that movement, as ‘ ‘ . 
learn by what route and because of 
the book documentarily shows, a 
whose leadership a Cincinnati Lyceum 
high-minded and resourceful people 
(debating society )*? was active before 
lifted themselves by their bootst: Ups 
1806, a virtual South Carolina Lyceum 
from an essentially static proving ialism 
(Literary and Philosophical Society ) 
into a nation willing and able to 
' was organized in Charleston in 1814, 

analyze its institutions and its conduct ‘ 
another (cited in New English Dic 
and to deve lop its potentialities. 
We | tionary) in Lexington, Kentucky, in 
e have today tew lyceums actu 
" a bI 1818 called an Athenaeum, still an 
ally so in innumerable 
other (Iyceum of Natural History ) 
cote with loc and na . 
Mes, in New York City in 1820, and also 
tional organizations of specialists in 
1 Feld an academy type Lyceum in Gardiner, 
ac or ac elds Oo nterest 

each of a myriad fi f intere Maine, in 1823. Each of these, like 
including pare nthood—we can observe 
é most subsequently organized lyceums, 
the extended functioning of get . 


furnished education definitely adult in 


togethers such as 100 years ago actu 


, : form and content. And, taken to 
ated many entire communities. The 


gether, these occurrences counsel a 
nation-wide concern for self improve ‘ 


; revision of the often-repeated state 
ment has persisted, although its opera P Stan 


tion has now developed in ways ment (endorsed by Dr. Bode on his 
foreign to the particular institution pages 7-8) that the first American 


reported upon in the book before us. lyceum was started in 1826 by Josiah 


Dr. Bode has accumulated a vast Holbrook in Millbury, Massachusetts. 


store of detailed information on the That the shift from mutual knowl- 
basis of its more or less routine cata edge-sharing to hired specialist lec- 
loging in libraries under “lyceum.” tures was natural, logical, and even 
Further analysis of the motivation of inevitable, and not at all discreditable 


Consult Ch. Dejob, De letablissement connu sous le nom de Lycee et d’Athenee et des 

quelques etablissements anologues, Paris, 1869 concerning early lyceums in France. And 
terms including academy, athenaeum, lyceum, and museum under Athenaeum in 
ctionary of American English. 

See Western Spy and Miami Gazette, July 29, 1806. Dr. Bode himself cites (pages 243) the 

founding of the Boston Athenaeum in 1807 
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is fairly clear when one considers the 
vast improvement in transportation 
effected in the decades under con- 
sideration and the increasing avail- 
ability of highly qualified and soon 


famous experts in adult education.” 
‘This appears vividly in the records 
of the Concord Lyceum so well an- 
alyzed by Dr. Bode in his chapter 18. 
Even that fad—and sometimes fake— 
lecturers should have flourished, need 
occasion no surprise and but little 
regret 

In any revision of this worthy book 
a telescoping of Dr. 


Bode’s regional 
classification of the origin and spread 
of lyceums would diminish the con- 
siderable derogation suffered by the 
South in this first edition. The revi- 
sion might well include more—and 
more representative—quotations from 
early lectures, which must have been 
uneven in quality and expression. Also 
” could 


the welcome “platform gallery’ 


be extended to advantage. This reader, 
moreover, would like to see an expla 
nation of the paucity of extant lyceum 
original books of minutes. 

Is the decline of the lyceum as such 
to be regretted? There is much to 
indicate that the institution performed 
its proper function and was merely 
Useful 
diverting and satisf ying comprehen- 


outmoded. knowledge and 
sion of all aspects of the universe we 


inhabit are being diffused more 
with 


Wit- 


ness, for example, the astonishing in- 


steadily, more widely, and 


greater appreciation than ever. 


crease in attendance at schools and 
colleges, the interminable list of or- 
service clubs, 


ganizations such as 


parent-teacher and voter-education 


bodies, also labor and other special 


and professional associations, and the 
world of radio and television. Reading 
has, of course, increased greatly; and 
the type of formal social listening first 
promoted in this country by the 
lyceum is probably still more wide 
spread. 

Dr. Bode’s study and related ones 
stimulated by it may have interna- 


tional significance: The manual of 


democracy which we ought already 
to be furnishing may well include the 
counsel offered by some expanded 
history of self- improvement in Amer 
ica—to begin by diffusing widely and 
(as it were) spontaneously the knowl 
edge and the ethical discrimination 


your communities already possess. 


WILLIAM Hawtey Davis 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


A REVIEW OF PHYSIOLOG- 
ICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CHANGES IN AGING, AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF ADULTS. By S. F. 

Hand. Florida State De 

partment of Education, June 1956. 


‘Tallahassee: 


3] 


The application of psychological 
knowledge to the work of the adult 
teacher is a sadly neglected phase in 
adult education. There is a wealth of 
research about adults, but this is either 
not readily available or largely incom 
prehensible to the teacher or group 
leader. Except for Irving Lorge’s 
chapter in Education for Later Matur 
ity, there is no accessible summary of 


extant psy chological knowledge. Dr. 


Hand has made an excellent interpre 


tation of current research data in 
terms that are meaningful to the adult 


leader, and he has pointed out specific 
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implications of such data to the daily 
operations of the teacher. Through 
this publication (which appeared first 
in The Florida Adult Educator), Dr. 
Hand has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of his own 
program in Florida that might prove 
useful to other administrators and 
teachers, and advance the effectiveness 
of the field generally. This monograph 
belongs in the library of every adult 
educator. C.V. 

THE DEMOCRATIC MAN: Se- 
lected Writings of Eduard C. Linde 
man. Edited by Robert Gessner with 
a foreword by Max Otto. Boston: 
Jeacon Press, 1955. $5.00. 


The same year that the American 
Association for Adult Education was 
organized (1926) New Republic pub- 
lished in its paper-bound Dollar Books, 
The Meaning of Adult Education, by 
Eduard C. Lindeman. It was sent forth 
as Lindeman said, “not primarily to 
explain and convince, but to chal- 
lenge.” This it has been doing over 
the years. Now many of its terse and 
vital statements together with sclec- 
tions from other writings are brought 
to us afresh in The Democratic Man, 
selections from Lindeman’s writtings 
by Robert Gessner. 

Gessner, in line with his purpose of 
communicating the Lindeman spirit 


and personality and dramatizing his 
ideas, has made selections of a wide 
variety dealing with groups, learning 
experiences, social work, social action, 
and recreation. As com- 
mented, “it is all adult education.” All 


Gessner 


of the selections are set in a frame- 
work of democracy. In the opening 
chapter Lindeman’s concepts of de- 
mocracy are revealed and the direc- 
tions of their implications are pointed 
out. “We must do something about 
teaching democracy other than repeat- 
ing those old century 
slogans . .. What I am saying to my 
students and to all citizens who hear 


eighteenth 


me these days is: Say something about 
democracy which can be translated in- 
to behavior and which can be in part 
referred to science, and in part to ex- 
perience.” The closing chapter deals 
with the moral responsibilities of 
those who are committed to democ- 
racy. “This much we know: if we—as 
individuals and as society—cannot feel 


ourselves moving nearer truth and 


justice and beauty and peace, ours is 
not a good life.” The passion for the 
realization of democracy dominated 
the life and work of Eduard Linde- 
man and was his charter for adult 
education. 

Here is a worthy legacy to those 
who seek to follow after. The best 
of the book is that it makes Lindeman 


CORRECTION 


p. 128 should have read as follows 


School Level.” 


We regret that important lines were accidentally omitted from 
Andrew Hendrickson’s review of Adult Elementary Education by Angelica Cass 
in the winter issue of this joural. The second to the last paragraph of this review on 


“Because the book deals with elementary education only in the purely technical 
sense of being ‘first level,’ it could more properly have been called Education for the 
Adult Illiterate and the Foreign Born. This would have left room for a needed 
companion volume which might have been called Teaching Adults at the Pre-High 
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a companion along the ever puzzling 
way of adult education. 


Wirsur C. HaLvenseck 
Columbia University 


LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION 
IN ACTION: Five Case Studies. By 
Eleanor Phinney. Chicago: American 
Library 1956. 182 pp. 
$4.00. 


Association, 


This study was one in a series of 
adult education projects sponsored by 
the American Library Association and 
financed by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. It was conducted 
under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of Library Services at Rutgers 
University. The purpose of the study 
was to identify the common elements 
present in the planning and manage- 
ment of those library adult education 
programs which have achieved general 
success. With these factors isolated it 
would be possible to see if they could 
be applied in particular instances. 

The libraries selected for study 
were those of average resources, in 
communities of no more than 100,000 
population, in states from Maine to 
Florida and as far west as the Missis- 
sippi River. This was a wise selection. 
To have selected libraries of great 
resources in areas of dense population 
would have made the average librarian 
feel that the studies were very inter- 
studies 


esting but—so what? These 


present diversified programs carried 
on by average libraries and capable of 
being used as guides. 

Further, the author emphasizes that 
these studies are not to be considered 
as models. They are not something to 


be read and put “as is’ into the 
reader’s library. The book is in no 


sense a recipe book. Rather these 
studies should serve as examples of 
how an adult education program can 
grow and develop out of its own par- 
ticular community setting. 

The case studies present a helpful 
and detailed story of libraries in ac- 
tion. They give in minute fashion the 
picture of the growth and develop- 
ment of the programs: Conviction on 
the part of the chief librarian of the 
importance of adult education; sharing 
of the staff and of the board in this 
conviction to some degree; popular 
support of the library by its com- 
munity, to the point where programs 
initiated aroused no opposition and 
readily gained a group of adherents; 
an adult education program which 
grew out of community conditions, 
library capacities, staff interests and 
capabilities. 

In an Appendix is a yardstick for 
those who would like to appraise their 
own library adult education activities. 
Used with objectivity it will help the 
individual librarian to judge his own 
program and uncover weak points. 

A book of this nature is of inestim 
able value and it is hoped will blaze 
the way for other studies in this field. 
It is an “idea” book. It gives nothing 
to imitate slavishly and without modi- 
fication but it does provide both sug 
gestions and inspiration in plenty. It 
lights the way for those who would 
sincerely like to understand and apply 
the adult education concept and who 
would like to know more about the 
library’s wt in adult education. It 
will serve as a guide because it tells the 
story of what other libraries have 
done in simple and readable language. 

The book should be read with care 
by everyone connected with public 
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library work and by adult educators 
elsewhere in order to gain an insight 
into the library’s role in the continu- 
ing education of the adult today. 


HANNAH JOSEPHINE KUNKLI 
Tyndale Field 
Panama City, Fla. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN TRAN- 
SITION: A Study of 
Insecurity. By Burton R. Clark. Berke- 


Institutional 


ley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Publications in Sociology 
and Social Institutions, Volume 1, No. 
pp 43-202. 1956. 


Adult education needs more studies 
such as this inquiry into the sociology 
of adult education in the Los Angeles 
school system. Dr. Clark considers the 
adult school organization, the services 
offered and their legitimacy, the con- 
tinuing insecurities in the organiza 
tion and the implications for theory 
and policy. Structure, student, clien 
tele, the teaching force, administrators 
and co-sponsoring groups all come 


under examination. 


It is not possible to do justice to 
the study ina brief review. The author 
sees the marginality of adult education 
in the total public educational! pro 
gram, the diffuse, open-ended purposes 
of the program and the severe pres 
enrollment 


sures of the economy 


which dominates the offerings, as 


three major problems. The weak social 
structure of adult education means 
that work codes are weak, and in 
formal leadership and community of 
interest among the staff almost non 
existent. The short run needs of the 
enrollment economy are incompatible 
with the long run needs of dev cloping 


an all-round program and of obtaining 


EDUCATION 


educational respectability even within 
the system. For reasons inherent in the 
social situation there is a great gap 
between the spoken ideals of adult 
education leaders and the actual pro 
gram. There can be little improvement 
without drastic changes in the en- 
vironing conditions. The study brings 
to the fore serious problems too often 
glossed over or ignored. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Columbia University 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITY. By 
J. R. Kidd. Toronto: Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 1956. 137 
pp- $2.50. 

The only thing wrong with this 
book is its title. With characteristic 
modesty, Dr. Kidd has suggested that 
he is concerned only with Canada: 
actually the scope of his reference 
is far broader. He has undertaken 
nothing less than a full-scale inquiry 
as to how universities should under 
take adult education, what kinds of 
problems they encounter when they 
do so, and how they are try ing to 
solve those problems. He refers to 
Canada more than he does to any 
other country but his book demon- 
strates his full familiarity with the 
general history and theory of uni 
versity activity, and with the practice 
of Great Britain, the United States, 
the British West Indies, as well as his 
own country. He has organized his 
material clearly, chiefly in terms of 
issues, problems, and kinds of service. 
He has quoted widely from other 
authorities and has reflected many 
points of view. He is firm without 
being dogmatic. 
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book 


American university extension direc- 


The result is a which all 
tors and evening college deans should 
take with the utmost seriousness. They 
will profit greatly from reading it. . 
O. Hout 
University of Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR. A 
Edited by Morton Gordon and Ivan 
Nagy. Chicago: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1956. 
319 pp. $2.00. 


Discussion Guide. 


The stated purpose of International 
Political Behavior is to increase under- 
standing of the problems of interna- 
tional politics. To this end the editors 
have collected a selection of 90 articles 
from the multiplicity of materials 
available, and have grouped them 
under four classifications: 
Signs of the Times, Roots of Con- 
temporary International Political Be- 
havior, Areas of Actual and Potential 
Conflict, and In Quest of Peace. Gen 


eral questions, introductions, and sec 


general 


tions entitled Food for Thought inte 
grate the book in such a w ay that an 
interesting and provocative thread is 
Practically all of the 
articles are done by authoritative and 


maintained. 


well-known authors and should pro 
vide a sound basis for discussion. 

Two major objectives of the book 
are that it be on a university level, 
and that it be suitable for use with 
adult groups. Both requirements seem 
to have been met, though it appears 
to be balanced more in the direction 
of the adult reader. To make an appeal 
to adult readers it uses the format 
found in newspapers and magazines. 
Many articles of considerable length 
were, consequently, in such small type 


that an adult would have difficulty in 
reading them. This may prove to be 
a serious obstacle to the full use of 
the volume as a guide for adult discus 
sion groups. 

Adult educators should find this 
book merits special attention, for no 
area of study is more vital than that of 
developing citizens well-informed in 
political matters. 

R. C. ULMER 
Meridian Junior College 
Meridian, Mississippi 


periodical literature 
Reviewed by Eleanor Phinney, Amer 
ican Library Association. 
“Organizational Adaptation and Pre 
carious Values; A Case Study,” by 
Burton R. Clark. American Sociologist 
Review, June 1956, v. 21, p. 327-336. 
Based on a study reported in full 
in his ‘Adult 
tion.” 


Education in ‘Transi 


Discusses the way in. which 


values, e¢.g., of educational purpose, 
may be transferred to others, e.g., of 
service, in a situation in which objec 
tives have not been clearly defined and 
where a program is operating on 
marginal acceptance. Uses adult edu 
cation in California as a case in point 
“The Behavior of Leaders,’ by An 
drew W. Halpin. Educational Leade 
ship, December 1956, v. 14, p. 172-176 
186, 

Describes two characteristics of 
leadership behavior, “initiating struc 
ture-in-interaction,” (the .communica 
tions aspect ) and “consideration” (the 
human. relations aspect) which are 
central to a teacher’s effectiveness as 
a leader. Concepts are those developed 
in the Ohio State Leadership Studies, 


and have equal applicability in adult 
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education situations. Bibliography re- 
fers to a number of recent leadership 
studies. 


Teachers College Record, November 
1956. 

Whole issue devoted to current 
manpower shortage. Contains several 
lectures as presented at the Conference 
on Guidance and Conservation of 
Human Resources held at Teachers 
College during 1956 Summer School. 
The underlying theme: “The present- 
day world requires more than ever 
before that each developing person 
be given intelligent and understanding 
guidance throughout his life, so that 
each is helped to his highest potential” 

. has obvious implications for adult 
education. “The Search for Skills,’ 
by Alice K. 
mation on how the government is 


eopold, includes infor- 


developing a more highly skilled work 
force, including programs of value to 
the out-of school person who needs 
training for skills and for improvement 
of skills, older workers, and handi- 
capped persons. Lectures are notable 
for clear and factual present: ation, 
largely free of technological jargon. 
Soc ial J agmatien Inform: ition Service, 


Sulletin No. November 20, 1956. 


The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. 
Describes briefly the history and 
scope and plans of the committee and 
includes a summary of the “Prelimin- 
ary Conclusions” in the Committee’s 
first Interim Report. Makes clear the 
need for variety and flexibility in adult 


education programs. 

“Automation and America’s Cultural 
Future.” School Executive, 
1956, v. 76 


December 
» pp. 61-71. 
Planning section of this issue is 


devoted to report of 3-day conference 
of National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration built 
around an examination of the signif- 
icance of automation to education. In- 
cludes series of statements developed 
by conferees as to their estimate of 
the impact of automation on society 
and on our educational institutions. 
Most How far 
away is automation? It isn’t, it’s here. 


cogent statement: 


miscellaneous 


Allion and Kempfer (1) report a 
study of participants in home study 
courses from 50 private correspond- 
ence schools. This gives us the first 
real look into the characteristics of 
such students and the types of courses 
they undertake. “Three fourths of all 


home study enrollees are above 21 


years of age . . . the typical . . . student 
is 26.5 years old.” 

Men make up 74.8% of the stu 
and 66% 


pproximately 


dents, of all students are 


married. 75 percent 
of all private home study students en- 
roll in vocational courses,” with radio 
and TV courses attracting the largest 
single group (18.8%). “Over one- 
half (50.7% 


dents are high school graduates.” The 


of all home study stu- 


study reports that 421 schools “ac- 
7 000,000 new 
students during the years 1955.’ 
are interesting data and the National 


cepted approximately 
’ These 


Home Study Council is to be con- 
gratulated for undertaking such re- 
search. The Council is to be encour- 
aged to do more—particularly in the 
evaluation of the effectiveness and 
success of home study. 

Halpin (9) reports a study of the 


leadership behavior of school super- 
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intendents. Of particular interest are 
the findings on differences in the per- 
ceptions of the board and the staff 
regarding the superintendent’s be- 
havior as a leader. To the board he 
appears to be a more effective leader 
than he does to his staff. Both the 
board and staff see the superintend- 
ent’s leadership as something short of 
‘ideal, but each group has different 
expectations about what it ought to be. 

Two reports by the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior (7, 8) 
are significant research studies. The 
first (7) deals with the influence on 
human factors in effective research, 
and carries important implications for 
social science research in the initial 
design of research projects and in the 
formation and operation of research 
teams. The second (8) considers the 
problem of leadership and contains a 
particularly useful chapter on leader- 
ship training. 

Beckhard (3) gives a simple, useful 
guide for those concerned with plan- 
ning educational conferences. The 
material he presents is straightforward 
and well-organized. 

Schmidt and Beckhard (11) have 
analyzed their experiences in conduct- 
ing fact-finding conferences under 
the Area Organization Project of the 
AEA (an exploratory program con- 
ducted from 1952-1955) and prepared 
a brief guide to the organization and 
use of such conferences. 

Bachman (2) has written a handy 
guide for the more efficient use of 
audio-visual materials. It describes the 
various types of materials and eval- 
uates the situations in which each can 
be used most effectively. 

Dean (4) has given another of the 
Inglis Lectures in Secondary Educa- 


tion at Harvard. Her primary concern 
is to increase the cross-cultural con- 
tent in American education so that 
American students will have a greater 
understanding of non-Western 
people. 

The quality of the listings in the 
paper-back trade continues to im- 
prove. Almost any type of book is 
available from one or the other of the 
publishing houses at a great variety of 
yrices. For adult classes these books 
yrovide an inexpensive way of making 
available a wide variety of material 
to students. Their only serious draw- 
back—regardless of publisher—is that 
the size of type which they employ 
makes reading difficult and some- 
times impossible for the older adult 
student. In a number of instances 
teachers have reported that they had 
to abandon paper-backs because stu- 
dents found them too difficult to 
read. 

1. Allion, Helen and Kempfer, 
Homer. Private Home Study in the 
United States. Washington: National 
Home Study Council, October, 1956. 
15 pp. $1.00. 

2. Bachman, John W. How to Use 
Audio-Visual Materials. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 60 pp. $1.00. 

3. Beckhard, Richard. How to Plan 
and Conduct Workshops and Confer- 
ences. New York: Association Press, 
1956. 64 pp. $1.00. 

4. Dean, Vera Michles. The Amer 
ican Student and the Non-Western 
World. Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1956. 28 pp. $1.50. 

5. Douglass, Paul F. The Group 
Workshop Way in the Church. New 
York: Association 1956. 174 
pp. $4.00. 

6. Eby, Kermit and Greenlief, June. 


Press, 
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The Paradoxes of Democracy. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 219 pp. 
$3.50 
Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. Human Factors in 
Research Administration. Ann Arbor: 
The Foundation. 1956. 175 pp. $3.50. 
8. Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. Planning and Train- 
Effective Leadership. Ann 


Ihe Foundation, 1956. 27 pp. 


ing {or 
Arbor 
$1.00 


9. Halpin, Andrew W. The Leader- 
ship Behavior of School Superintend 
ents. Columbus: College of Eucation, 
The Ohio State University, 1956. 109 
pp. $2.00 

10. Havighurst, Robert J. and Orr, 
Adult Education and Adult 
Needs, Chicago: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1956. 
65 pp 

11. Schmidt, Warren H. and Beck 
hard, Richard. The Fact-Finding Con- 
Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 1956. 28 
pp. $1.00 


Setty. 


ference. Chicago 


“The Adult Education Director—His 
Qualifications and 
Harold J 


omlison 


Training,’ by 
Dillon and William H. 
Michigan State University. 
College of Education Quarterly, April 
1956, pp. 3-6. 

Based on results of a recent survey 
conducted by the authors among State 
Education Department personnel re- 
sponsible for programs of adult edu 
cators. Concerned largely with ex- 
ploring criteria for administrators of 
public school adult education pro- 
grams, covers attributes and interests, 
experience, extent and subject matter 
of academic training, and skills needed. 


EDUCATION 


“Meeting to Learn,” by Ruth War- 
ncke. ALA Bulletin, November 1956, 
v. 50, p- 636-638. 

Second of the series, “Focus on 
Adults.” Describes the use of work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences as 
learning opportunities. 


“Community Use of School Facilities 
Made Easy,” by Mitchell Soso. School 
Executive, December 1956, v. 76. p- 
43. 

Describes the legal basis for com- 
munity use of school facilities as it 
exists in California, and presents gen- 
eral principles for operating schook 
as civic centers, such as a clearly 
stated policy, handling of scheduling, 
setting of costs and services, and the 
application procedure. 


“Research on the Dev clopmental Task 
Concept,” by R. J. Havighurst. School 
Review, May 1956, v. 64, pp. 215-23. 

Provides a convenient summary of 
this useful concept, and considers its 
application not only to elementary 
and secondary education, but also to 
identifying the educational needs of 
adults; includes in addition a discus- 
sion of religious education in the light 
of developmental tasks. 


“Education and Creative Intelligence,” 
by Sidney Hook. School and Society, 
July 7, 1956, v. 84, pp. 3-8. And “The 
Jurisdiction of Intelligence,” by Sid- 
ney Hook. School and Society, Au 
gust 4, 1956, v. 84, pp. 35-39, 

Two related articles, concise, chal 
lenging, and quotable, on the critical 
role of education in assuring intelligent 


use of the democratic function. 
“Leisure: Bane or Blessing?” by Mar 
vin B. Sussman. Social Work, July 
1956, pp. 11-18. 
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A challenging analysis of the impli- 
cations of the ‘new leisure,” which, 
while expressed in terms of recrea- 
tional services, is equally applicable to 
the development of adult education 
programs. 


“University Staffs Work the Field,” 
by Merle R. Sumption. School Execu- 
tive, July 1956, v. 75, pp. 56-67. 

How “the college of education’s 
central field service teams act as town- 
and-gown liaison agencies to help. . . 
solve specific local educational prob- 


lems.’ 


“Building Better Communities—How 
the Schools Can Help,” by Grace F. 
Strub. School Executive, September 
1956, v. 76, pp- 81-111. 

Traces the dev clopment of the idea 


of school-community cooperation; 


and sketches, in 22 case studies, some 
recent outstanding examples of school 
community projects in the areas of 
community living, citizenship, busi- 
ness and industry, education and cul 
ture, agriculture and conservation, and 


recreation. 


“Using Case Studies in a State Con 
ference,” by Presco Anderson. Journal 
of the American Society of Training 
Directors, May-June 1956, v. 
29-30. 


10, pp. 


Describes planning of New York 
state conference of administrators of 
public school adult education pro- 
grams to emphasize cooperation be- 
tween school and community groups. 
Useful both for suggestions on how 
training may be carried on through a 
conference and_ for examples of 
school-community cooperation — in 


adult education programing. 


Educational Leadership, May 1956. 
Whole issue on theme: What Are We 
Finding Out from Related Fields? 
While this periodical is devoted to 
curriculum research in elementary and 
secondary education, this issue con 
tains much that is relevant to adult 
education. Explores the potential use- 
fulness of such disciplines as political 
science, philosophy of education, an- 
thropology, sociology, educational 
psy chology, economics, history, and 
communication research, in “the form 
ulation of reasonable hypotheses con- 
cerning educational consequences.” 
Article on communication research, 
by Wilbur Schramm, will be of par 
ticular interest; includes short  bibli 


ography. 


“ALA Project Supported by the Fund 
for Adult 
Phinney. 
1956, v. 


Eleanor 
October 


Education,” by 
ALA Bulletin, 
50, pp- 591-595, 

Evaluation of library activities sup 
ported by Fund for Adult Education 
grants, 1951-1956. 


“Management Development: A Phe 
nomenon in Adult Education’; John 
H. Herder, issue editor. The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, September 
1956, v. 30, whole issue. ; 
Designed to interest adult educators 
in such aspects of management d 
velopment as thé appraisal and in 
ventory program in use at eneS. 
Johnson Co. (Johnson's Wax) and the 
community college program for man 
agement people as carried on at New 
Haven College. Includes a summary 
by the editor of the objectives of 
company development programs, the 
variety of tec hniques being tried, and 
the principles which underlie these 
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For adults 
just learning 


to read 


“Ss 
Reader’s Digest 
Adult 
Education 
Readers 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 
Level A 


Map the World and Other Stories, 


Level B 


by Angelica Cass, 
Mary Hayes, 
Lydia Thomas 


These TWO colorfully-illustrated 
work-type readers contain mature, 
entertaining stories and articles 
from Reader’s Digest, adapted to 
an early elementary reading level. 
Practical study aids include a cu- 
mulative reading program for 
building reading skills. 128 pages 
each. 


FOR CLASSES IN 


Literacy 
Americanization 
Citizenship 
Immigrant Educetion 


“Ss 


eader’s 
Digest 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 


activities. Has implications for train- 
ing in other leadership positions. 


“A New Look at Paperbacks,” by 
Earle F. Walbridge. Library Journal, 
July 1956, v. 81, p. 1688 ff. 


The importance to the adult edu- 
cator of the ever-widening range of 
serious books becoming available in 
inexpensive editions should be obvious. 
This article includes a helpful survey 
of the aims and scope of present day 
paperback publishers, and an anno- 
tated, highly selective list of titles 
which the author has examined. ooo 


Dynamics of Community Process (cont.} 


that the issue could be settled through 
already established decision-making 
processes that were used for other 
problems by the leaders. 


summarizing 


Models for obtaining community 
action have been advanced; one for a 
medium sized community and one for 
an especially large community. Com- 
munity action professionals have many 
more techniques acquired from their 
experiences. Much more could be 
learned by observing professionals 
work to achieve their goals, since with 
their similar thinking about the type 
of change that should be initiated and 
their similar methods of achieving 
objectives, they are a much stronger 
force in maintaining the cultural values 
of the middle class than generally may 
be realized. Much remains to be done 
to develop reliable models for there 
certainly will be many variations from 


the two described. 
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The first full account of the educational work for 


adults conducted by Canadian universities 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 


by 
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